Part Two 


Wandering 


thro ugh Dragon Gates 


and River Crossings 


by Carrin Dunne 


Introduction 


| begin by acknowledging that most of the ideas which inspired my ef- 
forts were given to me by my good friend and erstwhile taiji teacher, 
Jane Schorre. In her quiet way she dropped them like pearls into my 
lap, and they went off like bombs in my mind. Jane had invited me to 
read her Wondering manuscript. | suppose | had always known in 
some dim way that the hexagrams were arranged in pairs, but it was 
her work that brought it to my attention. | was especially intrigued by 
the two modes of opposition, mirror and polar or inversion and rever- 
sion. Jane likens mirror opposition to the upside down reflection of a 
mountain in a lake, and polar opposition to the breathing process, 
opening and closing. | found myself wanting an explanation. What is 
the difference between mirror and polar opposition? What is the role 
of each? Why does the arrangement of the hexagrams favor mirror 
Opposition whenever possible? 


When asked, Jane replied: “They are the same.” | countered: “But, 
Jane, they can’t be. Look at the structural differences.” Another day, 
again thrashing out the subject, she added: “It is just the difference 
between being and knowing.” | fell silent. Could that be it? It would be 
a painful admission for me to have missed that, since philosophy is 
my first field of study. | remembered an adage from medieval philoso- 
phy | had learned years ago. “What is first in the order of being is last 
in the order of knowing.” In the medieval context it was an answer to 
why, if God is Being with a capital B and omnipresent (the only One 
who can say unequivocally | AM), we have so little awareness of that 
Presence. God would appear only at the end of our learning journey. 
Does mirror opposition correspond to the way of knowing and polar 


Opposition to the way of being? 
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Much later on, towards the end of my Wandering efforts, | came up 
with this: mirror opposition is the contradiction within the same, while 
polar opposition is the complementarity of the other. If such is the 
case, it makes sense that Yijing would put mirror Opposition first. 
Modern psychology teaches that we must confront and integrate our 
own inner contradiction (our shadow self) before we can hope to have 
a successful relationship with another. 


Another eye-opener for me in Jane’s work came from her remarks on 
the arrangement of the hexagrams. Traditionally the hexagrams are 
divided into two parts, 1 through 30 and 31 through 64. That division 
has no readily apparent meaning. Jane confided to me her conviction 
that the first part, which begins with the 1-2 pair, ends with the 27-28 
pair, while the second part begins with the 29-30 pair and ends with 
the 61-62 pair. She pointed out that the first part ends with Da Guo 
(Great Passing Beyond) and the second part with Xiao Guo (Small 
Passing Beyond). | found that parallelism telling, and was convinced 
when I realized that these four pairs, which serve as bookends as it 
were, are the four polar pairs without mirrors. | named them Dragon 
Gates after the primal pair 1-2, both imaged as dragons, which are 
the mysterious beginning and end of all things, as in the old maps 


which label uncharted territory in both space and time: “Here there be 
dragons.” 


What will strike the reader already familiar with Yijing as strange in 
Jane’s division of the sequence of hexagrams is that 63~64, the final 
pair, is left dangling. The Chinese names are Ji Ji (63), and Wei Ji 
(64), which can be translated as Already Across and Not Yet Across. 
In Jane’s view, the fact that Yijing culminates with Not Yet Across (64) 
hints that it is really a never-ending circle. This pair, 63~64, is also the 
principal of the four pairs which are simultaneously both mirrors and 
poles. | noticed that two of the four mirror-poles are found within the 
first sequence, and two within the second. The fact that 63~64 stands, 
as it were, beyond the end Struck me as significant in another way 
besides the intimation of circularity. It is a way of putting the mirror- 


poles on an equal footing with the poles. Again, a balance of oppo- 
Sites. 


Over against the four pairs which are poles without mirrors are the 
four pairs which are mirror-poles. Pair 1-2 is the ultimate nucleus of 
the polar pairs: 1-2, 27-28, 29-30, 61-62, while 63~64 is the ultimate 
nucleus of the mirror-pole pairs: 11~12, 17=18, 53~54, 63~64. (For an 
explanation of nuclearity (see Figure 6). 


The principal image in Ji Ji and Wei Ji, 63~64, is that of crossing a 
river, So | named the four mirror-poles River Crossings and, from a 
philosophical point of view, | see figured there the problem of Becom- 
ing over against that of Being/Non-Being (the polar pairs). The se- 
quence of Yijing suggests that in the scope of the Changes they are 
exerting an equal and opposite pull. It reminds me of the phases of 
cell division where the nucleus of a cell splits and moves to opposite 
poles, each attracting half the contents to itself, and eventually form- 
ing two new cells (see #37). As a matter of fact 1-2 (Dragon Gate) and 
63~64 (River Crossing) are the ultimate nuclei of all the hexagrams, 
neatly divided in half (see Figure 6). 


Jane had begun to urge me to write a companion piece to her work. | 
was reluctant at first, having reconciled myself to the fact that my writ- 
ing days were over, now that | have retired from academia. Plus, | 
have always had difficulty organizing my thoughts. They tend to tum- 
ble over one another, leaving me tongue-tied. But an idea came to 
me: why not just jot down my thoughts as they come and arrange 
them later? | knew what | wanted to tackle, the Dragon Gates and 
River Crossings, and Jane expressed the hope that just as she had 


— on the names of the hexagrams, | might explore the line 
readings. 


hig numbered thoughts may be a bit off-putting, there is a certain 
= ry pecedent — Pascal's Pensées, the Yoga Sutras of Patanjali, 
el Tractatus, if | may be so brazen as to mention my ef- 
aie . same breath as such exalted achievements! At any rate, | 
oe = reader's smqence for my difficulty. | do find that | have a 
think ie for Yijing’s ‘correlative thinking.’ It is also the way | 
gio, a large part of my difficulty in finding a way to speak intel- 
y to the modern reader. In my study of the lines | followed the 
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intuitive path; in other words, | followed my nose. Wandering from 
section to section, | felt my way, knowing better what | was doing at 
the end than the beginning. In the subsequent rewriting and editing | 
have tried in retrospect to find an underlying form and bring it forward 
much as one might attempt to bring forward a form hidden in stone. 


One tning | must clarify, especially for the reader not familiar with 
Yijing, is that the lines move. A static treatment of the Changes would 
be something of a joke. Yijing is a chameleon, ever shifting to match 
the moment. Where these shifts occur is in the lines which move like 
the seasons. Yang (one line) may be compared to the brightening 
phase of the year, while yin (two lines) is the darkening phase. Yang 
culminates at the summer solstice (the longest day) and shifts to its 
Opposite, yin. Yin culminates at the winter solstice (the longest night) 
and shifts to its opposite, yang (see #78). When one line becomes two 
or two lines become one, a new hexagram results. For example: 


| 
| 


LITT | 
LITT t1 


1.Qian 43.Guai 2.Kun 24.Fu 


When Yijing is consulted as an oracle, it adapts itself to the inquirer's 
needs. There is no way of predicting ahead of time where the road 
will wind. But Yijing can also be approached as a Book of Wisdom, a 
map of Time and Eternity. That is what Jane and I are doing here. On 
the one hand, the lines are like the verses of a poem, full of poetic 
imagery. When read in Chinese they even rhyme. Part of what | try to 
do is make available some of the richness of meaning carried in these 
Short verses. But | also Study how the lines move, and their structural 
patterns, fascinating in themselves, emerge. These were exciting 
discoveries for me, as | Shall attempt to relate. 


| began with the primal pair, Qian (1) and Kun (2), and soon noticed a 
Connection between lines 1 and 6, 2 and 5, 3 and 4. Their movement 
results in hexagrams that are mirror opposites. Wouldn't that imply 


that the lines themselves are mirror opposites? If so, there is a hidden 


ete | A ee 


mirroring within the poles without mirrors. The line readings seemed 
to bear it out. These mirror relationships find their complement or po- 


lar opposite in the paired hexagram. 


line movesto hexagram moves to line 
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Then | tried putting them together in ‘foursomes’ (see #59) to see what 
light it might shed on the understanding of the lines. It is a way of 
reading the hexagrams together as a pair and of studying their inter- 
actions. 


. aaa 22> 7~ 8<25 14> 9~10 < 1.3 
A X 


16> 43~44 1.1 123 13~14<15 23> 15~16 <24 


| noticed that in the Dragon Gates there is always, as seen here, a 
crossover at what | call the core lines (3 and 4). My intuition tells me 
that the crossover forms a stronger bond than the complementarities 
Which remain parallel. If so, then the place par excellence where we 
come upon the Dragon Gate is at the core. 


ae Crossings follow a different but comparable pattern, as might be 
eh of mirror-poles, but the foursome procedure worked 
ughout. (The patterns are detailed in section IV at the end of the book.) 


A F : 5 
need Staal discovery: each foursome appears twice creating 
€tween two Dragon Gates. For instance, lines 1 and 6 of both 


hex. 
— 1-2 and 27-28 are united by the same foursome, but in 
merent arrangements: , 


2. a 
ee . . < 2.1 27.1 23~24 «276 
| 


4; ai 
6 > 43~44 «11 28.1 43 ~44 < 286 
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At some point along the way | started making the Figures 
It was then | made The Discovery! Six foursomes unite 
of Dragon Gates and six foursomes 


(section IV), 


, but a Key. Yijing is a map of maps; it is too 


far in my thirty-odd years 
one. Whether | am able t 
ter, but it was indeed a th 


I. 
Pathwa Lys 


Through the Changes 
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1. What governs and brings about the Changes is the play of oppo- 
sites. The genius of the received text of Yijing is that its sequence re- 
flects that play of opposites in all its intricacy. 


Yijing translates as Book or Classic (jing) of Changes (yi). The picto- 
gram image for Yi is the chameleon, whose color changes to match 
its surroundings. Dictionary meanings include ‘easy, lenient, to be at 
ease, to clear fields or cultivate, and to change.’ 


2. The peculiar greatness of the ancient Chinese heartmind lay in its 
ability to both recognize and contain that interplay. It is expressed 


most succinctly by the taiji symbol, and most variously by 
Yijing. That dual ability confirms the sureness of the grasp. 


3. Various modes of opposition are in play in Yijing, all of which are 
reflected in the sequence of the hexagrams. The intelligibility of the 
sequence is thus clouded by its own inherent complexity. It attempts 
to say everything at once, and brings forth an enigma. 


4. Early versions of the Changes, no longer extant, were Lianshan, 
associated with the Xia dynasty (2205 -1766 BCE), said to have be- 
gun with the Mountain hexagram, and Guicang, associated with the 
Shang dynasty (1766 —1150 BCE), which began with the Earth hex- 
agram. Whatever the actual provenance, the beginning hexagram 
always seems to reflect an underlying mythology. 


In |. K. Shchutskii’s Researches on | Ching, Lianshan is translated as 
“mountains appearing from behind clouds, standing out one after an- 
other without interruption,” while Guicang is both the tortoise and the 


granary or storehouse to which everything originating from it sooner 
or later returns. 


5. Extant versions are all associated with the Zhou dynasty (1122- 
255 BCE), So that Yijing is sometimes called the Zhouyi (Changes of 
Zhou). With the exception of the Shao Yung arrangement (Figure 2a), 
all begin with the Heaven hexagram and reflect a Heaven-centered 
mythology, in which the Calendar is determined by the positions of 


the stars rather than old Earth ways of familiarity with hibernation and 
migration patterns of nature. 


6. Extant versions differ most significantly in terms of sequence. The 
recently discovered Mawangdui text, or Silk Manuscript, is ordered in 
terms of the upper trigram, working through the male trigrams (hea- 
ven, mountain, water, thunder), then the female trigrams (earth, lake, 
fire, wind). The Shao Yung arrangement is ordered in terms of the 
lower trigram. Arranged in a square, it begins with Earth in the upper 
left corner, and makes a diagonal of the doubled trigrams to the lower 
right corner, ending with Heaven. Thus it shows all the Changes 
occurring in the interplay between Earth and Heaven (see Figure 2). 


7. When compared to other versions, what is most striking about the 
received text of Yijing is that the hexagram is viewed primarily as a 
whole, and only secondarily as a composition of trigrams. This fun- 
damental difference is made apparent by the sequence, no longer 
governed by the placement of trigrams. 


8. What is the ordering principle in the sequence of the received 
text? Put simply, it is the play of opposites. Put more precisely, it is an 
interplay of various modes of opposition working together to create a 
dynamic whole. It is a choice conferring upon the text an extraordi- 
nary power as an interpretive tool. 


9. The text of Yijing consists basically of 64 six-lined figures made up 
of yang (one) and yin (two) lines. They are the 64 possible variations 
Of a six-lined figure made up of two elements. 


yang yin 


ue original Sense of yang and yin refers to the sunny (yang) and 
y (yin) sides of a mountain, which indicates that while they can 


bi . . . i 
: distinguished mentally, graphically and verbally, they are always 
Ound together in nature. 


11. The mountai 
back to the Lians 
terms have snow 
have been absor 


n reference of yang and yin may extend all the way 
han, a mountain-centered mythology. Over time the 
balled into great symbols of such versatility that they 
bed untranslated into our own language. As the 
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ultimate opposites, they include an ongoing wealth of related mean- 
ings. Yang is one, positive (+), closed, heaven, sunny, Summer, hot, 
bright, outgoing, male, strong, clear, creative, etc; Yin is zero, nega- 
tive (-), open, earth, shady, winter, cold, dark, inward, female, yield- 
ing, Opaque, receptive, etc. 


12. Yang and yin are equivalent to being and non-being, but not to 
good and evil. Unlike Greek thinking, as expressed in Pythagoras and 
Parmenides, and much later in Augustine, the Chinese heartmind 
does not equate being with goodness and non-being with evil. In fact, 
in Laozi (40), the ten thousand things arise from being, but being 
arises from non-being. The image of the character wu, non-being, is 
of old forest being cleared away so that new forest may arise. The 
relationship between yin and yang is felt to be a mystery of union, 
both-and rather than either/or. 


13. Living things are everflowing mixtures of yin and yang. They are 
"yi yin, yi yang” (now yin, now yang), according to the Xici, one of the 
Classic commentaries on Yijing. It is because things are bundles of 
tension, ever transforming, that they are alive, as Heraclitus told. To 
be alive is then to relinquish fixed identity, or to extend identification 
indefinitely while following an uncharted path, as symbolized by the 
infinite number of possible trajectories through Yijing. 


14. Yijing may have begun as a simple yes-no oracle with yang as 
yes and yin as no. Human uncertainty would want to know whether 
the yes-no is emphatic or qualified. That need would produce four 
possible answers: 


Reading from the bottom line upward, we have: emphatic yes, em- 
phatic no, yes-no, no-yes. Inevitably, the third and fourth possible 
answers provoke the question: “What are the conditions?” And with 
that question the trigram is born. 


15. Nothing further would be gained by answering yes-no-yes or No- 
no-yes, etc. What happens with the introduction of the trigram is a 
Critical leap from quantity (+, —) to quality. The eight trigrams answer 


neither yes nor no, but present a structural image with which the in- 
quirer is invited to relate. Relating to the three-lined structure as an 
image is a natural move for the Chinese mind, since the Chinese 
written characters are images first and foremost. 


Heaven Earth Fire Water Thunder Mountain Wind Lake 
Qian Kun Li Kan Zhen Gen Xun Dui 


16. Though the trigrams have long been closely associated with cer- 
tain natural symbols, the Chinese names for them are not identical to 
the Chinese names for the natural symbols. For instance, the char- 
acter for mountain is shan, A A A which pictures a mountain range, 
while the character for the Mountain trigram is Gen, 

which depicts a human figure turning around in confrontation. S 
The trigram name expresses human characteristics suggested 


by the natural symbol. Just as a mountain forms a natural barrier or 
boundary, so a human can stop, turn and face what pursues. 


ue The Chinese name seems to limit the range of metaphors im- 
plied by a natural symbol, such as mountain. In practice, the various 
IUxtapositions of trigrams in the composition of hexagrams (such as a 
mountain buried in the earth or a wind blowing low on the mountain) 
ensure both range and flexibility of interpretation. 


: < ae elements of the hexagram text in order of importance 
eee — six-lined figure. It is the sine qua non; everything else is 
Chinese =e sada on the structural image. Second comes the 
isis a hird comes the tuan, literally a hog running. 
ne € boar s head offered at sacrifices, while com- 

Nes are the pig’s bristles. It is the principal statement 


Of the h : 
Meng oe In it the Oracle speaks to us directly. (See especially 
eae 4) Fourth come the six line readings, which tell the 


Escribe phases of the situation. Fifth, | would say, comes the 


Sequence, j 
ieee . “Sap the sequence of Yijing itself and the personal 
"Y followed by the individual inquirer. 
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19. In matters of interpretation the structure of the hexagram, includ- 
ing that of the trigrams, is first. The images which flow from a contem- 
plation of the structure come second, and names are third. The struc- 
ture is fixed; the images are flexible, reflecting the interpreter along 
with the interpreted. Names tend toward a new and limiting fixity and 
must be used with caution. As Laozi (1) says: “Names can be named, 
but not a tasting name.” It holds true for the original Chinese name as 
well as for translations thereof, though the Chinese name because of 
, its great antiquity and long tradition brings with it a weight of authority. 


20. Change requires an interaction of forces. Hence the hexagram, 
with its two trigrams in dynamic relation to one another, one above 
the other. The upper trigram depicts the outward-directed life, while 
the lower trigram images the inner life. 


21. That dynamic interplay of trigrams expresses itself in the Symbol 
Tradition (one of the classic commentaries), which forms a natural image 
combining the two trigrams in their positions of above and below, 
Such as “the wind blows low on the mountain,” followed by a phrase 


expressing what the junzi, or better self (lit. princely person), would do 
in such circumstances. 


22. The interplay of above and below is also emphasized tacitly by 
the sequence of hexagrams in both the Mawangdui text and Shao 
Yung arrangement (see #5 and Figure 2). By contrast, the received text 
in its sequence exhibits a quite different emphasis. In any version of 
Yijing the sequence is already an interpretation. 


R 23. The first thing to be noticed in the received sequence is that the 
hexagrams are arranged in opposite pairs. The pairs may be mirror 
Opposites, polar opposites, or mirrors which are also poles. 


24. Besides mirror, polar, and mirror-polar opposition, we also find 
nuclear opposition which does not affect pairing, but does influence 


the sequence, as does the tension between mirrors and poles (see 
Figure 6). 


95. The sequence of the received text shows a preference for mirror 
opposition or inversion, in which one hexagram is right side up, as it 
were, and the other member of the pair is upside down (or inside out). 
In the taiji symbol it is represented by one fish swimming 

upward while the opposite fish swims downward. Together, Ss 
the two form a circle, a whole. 


26. | say the sequence shows a preference for mirror opposition 
because another possibility would have been to pair each hexagram 
with its polar opposite or reverse, formed by changing each yang line 
to yin and each yin line to yang. The arrangement would have been 
simpler, for every hexagram has a polar opposite, but not every hexa- 
gram has a mirror — meaning that when some hexagrams are turned 
upside down or inside out, they remain the same. 


27. In keeping with the taiji symbol, polar opposites may be 
represented by the color of the fish: black for the fish which 
plunges downward into yin depths, white for the fish which 


rises to yang heights. Nuclear opposition is the eye of the fish, which 


operates subtly from within to move the fish to a change of direction 
and color. 


28. Four pairs of hexagrams are poles with no mirror. They are 1-2, 
27-28, 29-30, 61-62. Their placement appears to divide the sequence 
a two unequal parts, the first beginning with 1-2 and ending with 
7-28, and the second beginning with 29-30 and ending with 61-62 (if 
We ignore for the moment the presence of 63-64). 


Traditionally, the se 
meaningless parts, 
the second beginni 


quence is divided into two unequal but apparently 
the first beginning with 1-2 and ending with 29-30, 
ng with 31~32 and ending with 63~64. 


29. The four pairs of 


trees polar hexagrams are offset by the four pairs of 


el eda (63~64,53~54,17~18,11=12) divided equally 

Devon the - 3 Parts of the sequence. The fact that 63~64 is placed 

aTounS with point Sets up a balance of tension between the two 
out Subordinating one to the other (see Figure 1). 
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30. The names Da Guo (28), Great Passing Beyond or Death, and 
Xiao Guo (62), Small Passing Beyond or Enlightenment, Suggest that 
the two parts are related in meaning but differ in magnitude. In this 
instance, Magnitude does not refer to size, but to another dimension 
of being or another level of power. The Passing beyond in 28 is called 
great because it belongs to the physical order and cannot be ignored, 


while tne Passing beyond in 62 is Called small because it is subtle and 
easily disregarded. 


31. There is a certain resemblance between the two parts of the 
sequence in Yijing and two famous arrangements of the trigrams 
called Earlier Heaven and Later Heaven. Earlier Heaven, also called 
the Before-the-World or primal sequence, is an axial arrangement in 
which the trigrams are positioned over against their polar opposites. 
Heaven and Earth occupy the vertical axis, which has to do with the 
things of eternity (hence before-the-world), while Fire and Water oc- 


cupy the horizontal axis, which governs what transpires in the course 
of time. 


Afterlife 


22.5 See af 


Earlier Heaven Later Heaven 


32. Later Heaven, also called the Inner World sequence, keeps only 
the temporal axis, which it transposes to the place formerly occupied 
by Heaven and Earth. Here the trigrams are arranged, not axially, but 
Sequentially in terms of the soul’s journey, beginning with Arousing 
(Thunder) in the east, the place of sunrise. Earth and Heaven ate 
transferred to what, at first glance, seem to be very subordinate posl- 
tions, until it is realized that their placement has to do with critical sik 
ments in the soul’s development. In the afternoon of life, past ones 
physical prime, the soul must come to grips with the dao of Earth. 


And when the sun has sunk into the Lake at sunset, the soul encoun- 
ters the dao of Heaven in the death of the body. The Later Heaven 
arrangement describes not only the journey of the soul through life, 
but also the after life in what is sometimes called in mythology the 


night sea journey. 


33. The polar pairs 1-2 and 27-28, which begin and end the first part 
of the sequence deal with being and non-being, life and death. The 
polar pairs 29-30 and 61-62, which begin and end the second part of 
the sequence have to do with the development of mind and heart, the 
heights and depths of human experience. From a polar point of view 
the two parts might be characterized as Being and Knowing. 


34. But from a mirror-polar point of view the sequence appears inver- 
ted; the natural movement is backward through the sequence. The 
63=64 pair puzzles through the finished and unfinished action, explor- 
ing in a non-technical manner the profound questions of Time and 
Change. Like 27-28, which translates Being and Non-Being into the 
more existential considerations of Life and Death, 53~54 focuses on 
the experience of Change as gradual and yet sudden. 

35. The polar pairs reflect cosmic arrangement (Before-the-world) in 
the first part of the sequence and the coming-to-be of the human di- 
mension (Inner world) in the second part. The mirror-polar pairs re- 
flect on Change in the abstract in the second part of the sequence 
and turn to the human experience of Change in the first part (17=18 
and 11~=12). The active aspect of human transformation travels into 
the future and past (17~18), reconstructing Time through meaning, 
while the passive aspect of metamorphosis confronts circumstances 
beyond human control (11~12) and transfigures them through rela- 
tionship. 


four polar pairs and four 
s to have the classic tri- 
in a tension 
lear pulls of 
solve final- 


36. Looked at from the point of view of the 
mitror-poles, the traditional sequence seem 
gram arrangements, Earlier and Later Heaven, intersect 
Of opposites. The tension is further enhanced by the nuc 
1-2 and 63~64, which are ultimate nuclei. All hexagrams re 
ly into either 1-2 or 63~64, half into each (see Figure 6). 
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37. Pairs 27-28 and 53~54 also exert a significant push/pull, being 
among the twelve penultimate nuclear hexagrams. Pairs 29-30 and 
61-62 both have 27-28 as their immediate nucleus, while 11~12 and 
17=18 are powered by 53=54. When the sequence is mapped out, 
bringing into relief the four polar pairs and the four mirror-poles along 
with the push/pulls exerted by the nuclei, what we have is a figure 
bearing an intriguing resemblance to certain phases of cell division. 


ae 


| 
1-2 11-12 17-18 27-28 | 29-30 53-54 61-62 63-64 


—— 


38. / call the four polar pairs Dragon Gates after the primal pair 1-2, 
Heaven and Earth, which are both dragons. The gate is the dragon's 
maw, which both swallows us down and spits us forth transformed. 
They are Dragon Gates because there is something irrevocable and 
incomprehensible about passing through them. Not that we have a 
choice, so far as 1-2 and 27-28 are concerned, except in terms of the 
quality of our passing. There is choice involved in passing through 
29-30 and 61-62, and upon that choice hangs our fate. 


39. | call the four mirror-poles River Crossings after the primal pair 
63=64, Already Across and Not Yet Across. The image of passing to 
the other side of the River is a classic image of the life journey and of 
transformation within the scope of a human life. It is not a once-for-all 
crossing, however. Hexagram 63 has 64 as its nucleus, and vice- 
versa, So that 63 and 64 may be seen as constantly changing into 
one another. Finished and unfinished are relative terms within the 
scope of a human life and in human development as a whole, as are 
terms like past and future. The arrow of Time probably bears closer 
resemblance to the meanderings of a slug trail. 


ae 
Dragon Gates 


The Way of Being and Non-Being 
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1. Qian 


tuan: Originative, prevailing, of 
great benefit, proven. 


fee, 
Submerged dragon. Do not act. 


1.2 
Dragon appearing in the field. 


Le) 
A junzi completes the day creating, 
creating. 
At nightfall he is alarmed. 


1.4 
Dragon frolicking in the depths. 


Ss 
Dragon flying in the heavens. 


1.6 
Arrogant dragon will have cause to 
repent. 


Or: A flight of headless dragons. 
(all nines) 


2. Kun 


tuan: Originative, prevailing, of 
great benefit, proven mare. If 
the junzi uses force, she loses; 
if she follows, she finds 
guidance. Friends southwest, 
not northeast. Composed and 
content. 


2.1 
Hoarfrost underfoot. 
Solid ice not far off. 


252 
Straight, square, great. 
Without purpose/practice/learning 
Yet nothing remains unfurthered. 


23 
Enclosed pattern. 
Serving the king, seek not works, 
but bring to completion. 


2.4 
A tied-up bag. 


2.5 
Yellow undergarment. | 


2.6 
Dragons fighting in the wilderness. 
Their blood runs black and yellow. 


Or: Everflowing benefit 
(all sixes) 


Qian 1 —2 Kun 


40. Looked at structurally, without further information, hexagrams 1 
and 2 are baffling in their simplicity. Turning them upside-down to find 
the mirror, they do not change. Expanding the inner lines (5-4-3 over 
4-3-2) to find the nucleus, they remain the same. In and of them- 
selves they are impenetrable, as are one and zero. The only clue to 
one is the other, the polar opposite or reverse. 


41. The earliest seers must have had already formed presupposi- 
tions to identify the undivided line with yang and the divided line with 
yin. They must have made a prior identification between Great Yang 
and Heaven, and between Great Yin and Earth. A mythology was 
already in place. 


42. They named the first hexagram Qian. It shows the sun travelling 
across the sky and drawing up moisture from the ground, or 
ou perhaps the sun completing its journey and preparing to 
sink again into the primal waters. Kun shows on the left the 
ordinary character for earth, made up of a vertical line 
= R (depth, the deep), and two horizontal lines (surface soil and 
subsoil or bedrock). At the right is a symbol for earth power, 
which may represent extension and breadth, as in two hands playing 
out a line. Or it could refer to something deeper and older, the dou- 
@@* spiral carved into ancient megaliths, as on the thresh- 
old of the temple of Al Tarxien at Malta, which seems to say 
that we must make a journey from the inside out and the outside in 
before entering the holy place. If so, it would make a match for the 
sun’s journey through the sky by day, then under the waters by night. 


43. The lines are read from bottom to top. A number of their features 
may have played a significant role in the original translation into poe- 
tic imagery, as meditation on structural imagery generated poetic im- 
agery along with prognostication of good and bad fortune. 


e Placement. Odd places (1-3-5) are naturally yang; yin places (2-4-6) 
are naturally yin. 

¢ Line character. A yang line in a yang place is more at ease than a 
yang line in a yin place or a yin line in a yang place. 
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¢ Relationship between a particular line and those just above and be- 
low it, whether it is harmonious or not. 

¢ Correspondence or lack thereof between the bottom lines of the tri- 
grams (1 and 4), the middle lines (2 and 5), or the top lines (3 and 6). 


44. | shall add a further interrelationship through the foursomes dis- 
covered when core lines 3 and 4, ruling lines 2 and 5, and boundary 
lines 1 and 6 are related through the opposites to which they move 
(see Introduction, pp.190-192 and # 59-60). As the method of reading cor- 
responding lines of the trigrams (1-4, 2-5, 3-6) finds justification in the 
archetypal example of Qian (1), the method | introduce finds justifica- 
tion in the inherent structural patterns of the moving lines. 


The six lines tell the story 


45. In Qian, where the dragon’s progress is related step by step, the 
Story is fairly clear. It is not so clear in Kun, where the lines appear 
unconnected. Kun has no story of its own because it is also the story 
of the dragon, for which it provides a setting and the dimension of in- 
wardness. For that reason the lines of Qian and Kun should be read 
together. Because of their primal importance as ultimate opposites, 
the task of tasks is to reconcile them, so that instead of mutual de- 
Struction they achieve wedded bliss. In turn, the process may help to 
Clarify the role of the foursomes. 


46. Line 1.1: Submerged dragon. Do not act. 
Line 2.1: Hoarfrost underfoot. Solid ice not far Off. 


Qian is the active, creative power in all things, but in its beginning it is 
So undeveloped that its presence may not even be felt, much less as- 
certained. It is in a phase of dormancy, and care must be taken not to 
awaken it before its time. “Hoarfrost underfoot” underscores the need 
to wait. The yin phase of the year is underway with the first signs of 
approaching winter. It is the way of Great Yin (Kun) to speak in signs. 


47. Line 1.2: Dragon appearing in the field. 


Line 2.2: Straight, square, great. 
Without purpose, 
Yet nothing remains unfurthered. (trans. Wilhelm) 


in 1.2 the dragon emerges. Field, tian, is another ordinary i 
word for Earth, but only the Earth power, Kun, , 
can truly contain and foster the dragon. ? 
Line 2.2 expresses the essence of Yin. The middle line of the lower , 


(inner) trigram is the ruling seat of the yin factor, and nowhere is it & 
truer than in Kun, which is Great Yin. Its importance warrants a de- 
tailed examination. 


48. Yin is straight, square, great. 


% 
Great Yin is zhi: straight, honest, sincere, just. The eyes, looking 
at something, | like a plumb line or a level, do not discover any 
deviation. 6 
q 
Great Yin is fang: square, which may represent a granary, (see #4) s 
or it could be the heart, thought to be a square inch in size. It has 
to do with presence of mind, maybe in the Jungian sense of using all four : 
functions of consciousness: sensation, feeling, intuition, and thought. It is ) 
a power (as in a number multiplied by itself), a vessel holding pure water, v 
the four directions, expanse, the Earth altar where sacrifices were offered Cc 
at the summer solstice, and the spirit of trees, stones, lakes and hills. ? 
Great Yin is da: IK great, vast, noble, full-grown, chief, high. It de- 
picts a person with broad, imposing shoulders. o 
49. Now comes a formulation of the dao of Earth, which expresses a r, 
paradox of the highest spiritual character: i 
a 
4 
Bu xi. Without purpose, ‘ 
Wu bu li. Yet nothing remains unfurthered. _(trans. R. Wilhelm) % 
Usually the gain of one is the loss of the other; one rises as the other 
falls. But the dao of Earth, a way of pure spontaneity, without thought, e 
plan or purpose, benefits everything. Earth does not play favorites, in 4 
the sense that everything is favorite. The question for a human being } 
is whether pure spontaneity is an attainable goal. And if so, how? 
Laozi says: " 
Humans follow earth c 
? 


Earth follows heaven 
Heaven follows Dao 
Dao follows its own nature (25) 
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50. Line 1.3: A junzi completes the day: creating, creating. 
At nightfall he is alarmed (in awe, mired down). 


The first three lines of Qian Carry a suggestion of time intervals: 
morning, noon, and nightfall. Because it appears in the primary hexa- 
grams, to some extent it will apply as well to other hexagrams, which 
are considered to be the ‘children’ of Qian and Kun. The third line is 
also thought of as the line of the will, a natural yang line. But here, 
instead of the dragon, it is the junzi, or better self (lit. princely person) 
who acts. While the creative power itself has no second thoughts, 


nightfall brings a sense of awe and alarm to the junzi. Why the sud- 
den failure of will? 


51. Line 2.3: Enclosed pattern. 
Serving the king, 
Seek not works, but bring to completion. 


Line 2.3 holds the answer: Han zhang. Translated ‘enclosed pattern’, 
“TUT the pictographs show a melody held within the mouth. It is 
Earth's secret, and it cannot be wrested from her. The junzi 
creates, but without knowledge of the pattern (melody) he 
remains uncertain of the moral worth of his creations and the result- 
ing consequences of his action. Instead Earth offers a clue: “Seek not 
works, but bring to completion.” Laozi (37), perhaps drawing from 2.3, 


comments: “Dao invariably takes no action, yet nothing is left un- 
done.” 


52. Line 1.4: Dragon frolicking in the depths. 
Line 2.4: A tied-up bag. 


The upper trigram repeats the lower, but with a difference. The dra- 
gon of 1.1 is submerged and quiescent. The dragon of 1.4 is back in 
the depths, but frolicking. While not yet seen, he is making himself felt 
by his capering. His continued hiddenness is due to 2.4, the tied-up 
bag of Earth's treasure-trove. Is Kun being protective or restrictive by 
her closure? Perhaps both, or perhaps it is integral to her way (dao). 
The line reading says it is wu Jin wu yo, “no blame no praise.” | am re- 
minded of a Saying of Heraclitus (10): “Nature loves to hide.” 
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53. Line 1.5: Dragon flying in the heavens. 
Line 2.5: Yellow undergarment. 


In line 1.5 pure yang energy, the dragon flying in heaven, reaches his 
zenith in his own element. By contrast, in 1.2 the dragon manifests, 
but within a containment field. The ‘noon’ phase of Kun at 2.2 and of 
Qian at 1.5 is the unimpeded expression of the great pewers. It offers 
a clue as to why the second and fifth lines of a hexagram are called 
‘ruling lines.’ Kun rules secretly and from within and below; her 
greatness lies in what she is not. Qian rules from above; his 
greatness inspires awe as he blazes across the sky. 


54. Yin energy moves to a subordinate position when yang is on the 
rise, as indicated in 2.5. In ancient China the scholar wore a long 
black robe which covered entirely the yellow garment worn under- 
neath. The implication of the line is one of hidden beauty, since yel- 
low is venerated as the color of the middle, of earth, of the imperial 
family, and of China itself. 


55. Line1.6: Arrogant dragon will have cause to repent. 


Line 2.6: Dragons fighting in the wilderness. 
Their blood runs black and yellow. 


If the fifth line is the zenith, the sixth line must be ‘over the top’. The 
wisdom of the Changes dictates that nothing may stay as it is forever. 
Whatever goes up must come down, and vice-versa. Where is the 
dragon, majestic in the heavens, to go? He must come down to Earth, 
where he is just an old, wise lizard (Yijing is represented by the 
chameleon). If he refuses, as in 1.6, The Earth dragon will attack him. 
The unhappy result is that both are damaged. 


56. Loss of greatness is not inevitable, however. In the case of Qian 
and Kun, the sixth line is given alternative readings which come into 
play only when all lines of Qian are ‘old yang’ (3+3+3=9) or those of 
Kun are ‘old yin’ (2+2+2=6). In other words, only when the yang and 
yin factors have reached complete maturity, do we have the following 
readings: 


Line1.6: A flight of headless dragons. 
Line 2.6: Everflowing benefit. 
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57. The change comes when in place of intransigence we have self. 
transcendence. The lesson of the coins or yarrow stalks is that self- 
transcendence requires complete maturity as its antecedent (see #77). 
When a line achieves complete maturity, it moves to its Opposite, yin 
or yang, reconfiguring the hexagram in a certain way. When all six 
lines change, there is a movement, or flash, from pole to pole. 


58. There is a world of difference in the outcomes for Qian and Kun, 
depending upon whether Change is refused or embraced. According 
to Laozi (7), “Heaven is long, Earth enduring .. . .because they do not 
exist for themselves.” How and where the lines move and what hap- 
pens when they move is a matter of great importance for the fate of 
the world. It is also a treasure house of wisdom for the generations. 


59. In Studying the line movements, | noticed a correspondence be- 
tween 1 and 6, 2 and 5, 3 and 4 (see #44). For instance, in Qian line 
1.1 moves to hexagram 44, while 1.6 moves to its mirror opposite, 43. 
Meanwhile, in Kun line 2.1 moves to hexagram 24 and 2.6 moves to 
23. Not only are 23~24 mirror opposites, but they are in polar Oppost- 
tion to 43~44. Together they make up what | call a ‘foursome,’ which 


technically is any two mirror pairs in polar relationship to one another. 
They are represented thus: 


26 23~24 —24 Note: the tilde is used to repre- 
| sent mirror opposition while the 
16 43~44 — 11 bar represents polar opposition. 


60. This pattern holds throughout the Dragon Gates, the only va 
tion being what happens at the core lines (3 and 4), where there is 
9~10 What! call a ‘crossover’ between polarities. Intuition tells me 
x there is Something special about the crossover, a closer un- 
15~16 ion perhaps, because movement from pole to pole passes 
through the Centerpoint. The implication is that the mysterious source 
of Being and Non-being is to be sought at the core, and that our study 
of the Dragon Gates should either begin or end there. Since the sixth 


lines are so Climactic for Qian and Kun, | will begin at the core and 
work forward. 


Ne 


a ss = eae 


Foursome of the core lines of Qian and Kun: 


dragon frolicking 1.4-— 9~10 < 1.3 junzi alarmed 
X 


enclosed pattern 2.3 > 15~16 < 2.4 tied-up bag 


61. Lines three and four, the core of the hexagram, are the critical 
juncture of the upper and lower trigrams where inner life meets outer 
life. They are the confrontation between will (line 3) and heart (line 4). 
While any of the paired hexagrams may be studied in like manner, 
Qian and Kun are of capital importance as the coming together of 
Great Yin and Great Yang, Great Below and Great Above, uncon- 
scious and super-conscious 


62. In 1.3 the junzi, busily creating, is suddenly overcome by feelings 
of alarm and awe at nightfall. The line moves to Lu (10) which shows 
a shoe, a foot and a person retracing steps. Usually transla- 
§ yA ted ‘Treading’, the tuan specifies, “Treading upon a tiger's 
do tail.” We can imagine why there would be such alarm. For 
the junzi caught up in creative work, nightfall brings reflection on the 
moral worth of that work. Clearly, the junzi has stepped upon a tiger's 
tail, stirring up something dangerous but wonderful, the consequen- 
ces of which are beyond control. Forces have been unleashed and 
the junzi, along with others, must ride the storm as best he can. The 
dragon has come forth. 


63. Meanwhile, 2.3, which has no creative ambitions, but seeks to 
further what is, following the patterns enclosed within, moves to hexa- 
gram 15, also called Qian. This Qian, usually translated as Modesty 
or Humility, shows on the left a mouth speaking. On the 
feos a hand holds stalks of grain. While they are not yarrow 
Stalks, is it too farfetched to interpret the image to mean ‘the 
Oracle speaks’? The enclosed pattern could be Yijing itself, which 
does not force itself upon the world, but is generous to all who ap- 


proach. “It is not | who seek the young fool; the young fool seeks me,” 
(hexagram 4). 


64. The frolicking dragon of 1.4 moves to Xiao Xu (9), Small Incre- 
ments, which shows something cut in two beside stored 
) ( goods, a hoard. It is the unconscious (underwater) play- 
fulness of the dragon which leads to accumulation of 
these small things. Perhaps it is a collection of attractive junk ar- 
ranged in amazing ways, or a hoard of small hunches, feelings, and 
coincidences put on the back burner to simmer until they form a new 
symbol which pops forward into consciousness as an answer to the 
present needs of the soul. These small micro-adjustments occuring 
dream-like within the soul are mirrored by Lu (10), the bold outward 


moves which are, as it were, eruptions of the unconscious dragon, 
frightening ourselves and others, as we tread on the tiger’s tail. 


65. The soulwork of 9~10 is matched by its polar opposite, the Ora- 
cle work of 15~16. If Qian (15) is the living Oracle speaking to the in- 
dividual inquirer (the young fool), Yu (16) is the Image Tradition, the 
accumulated wisdom of the Oracle elaborated slowly through the 
ages. Wilhelm translates Yu as Enthusiasm (literally ‘full of Gods’). Yu 
shows an elephant to the right of a classifier sign meaning 
8 4 ‘to hand down’. The elephant symbolizes the Image(s), be- 
ing the pictures we see in clouds (in the East elephants are 
poeticized as clouds descended to earth). The Image Tradition, the body 
of Yijing, is part of the treasure Kun carries in her tied-up bag (2.4). 


66. The purpose of the Changes appears to be a conjunction of op- 
posites. But there are two basic kinds of Opposites, mirror and polar. 
Mirror conjunction precedes and prepares the way for polar conjunc- 
tion. That necessary preparation seems to be the most likely reason 
Yijing grants preference to mirror pairs over polar pairs (see # 25-26). 
Even in the Dragon Gates, the polar pairs having no mirrors, the line 
changes through the foursomes show that mirror conjunction pre- 
cedes and prepares for polar conjunction. 


67. For example, in 1.3 the junzi, busily creating in broad strokes, Is 
alarmed to discover that he has stepped on a tiger’s tail (10). His 
Shock and awe are €nough to catapult him to the mirror opposite (9), 

an extreme attention to and accumulation of details. He may wish to 
get lost in the minutiae to avoid facing the big picture, where his bold 


moves may have led to a calamity. The operation of mirror opposites 
is for the most part unconscious. When we identify with one image, 
the mirror image is like a shadow self unrecognized until it springs 
forward unbidden as a compensation for our onesidedness. Nature 
insists upon balance. The shift 10~9 can occur and recur without re- 
cognition and integration, so that one becomes a conundrum to one- 
self. In the Introduction | defined mirror opposition as “the contradic- 
tion within the same.” It is only when both sides are fully acknow- 
ledged and accepted (“I am this; | am that”) that a true and healing 
conjunction occurs. 


68. Mirror conjunction prepares the way for the mysterious passage 
through the Centerpoint. It is the price of the ticket, as it were. What 
happens in this passage is unknown, but the result is a transforma- 
g~19 tion such that one rises to another plane. If hexagram 9 is an 

X accumulation of small things, its polar opposite (16) is the ac- 
15~16 cumulated wisdom of Yijing. If hexagram 10 is the junzi tread- 
ing on a tiger's tail, its polar opposite (15) is the living Oracle, which 
Speaks the unvarnished truth to beggar and king alike. 


69. It is one thing to study Yijing objectively, as we are doing here. It 
is another to train the light of Yijing upon ourselves and submit to its 
scrutiny. Such is the move from Yu (16) to Qian (15). The shift of 
planes from 9~10 to 15~16 is not meant to result in self-inflation (to 
mistake ourselves for the Oracle, for instance). Self-aggrandizement 
Is at the farthest remove from self-knowledge and self-acceptance. 
Having studied and been studied by Yijing, 1.3 should be able to re- 
turn us to the point of origin, completing the figure 8 movement, at 
Peace with the tiger. The foursome at the heart of 1-2 indicates that 
the best interpreter of Yijing is Yijng itself 


ats complete the figure 8 movement, we must pass through the 

throu i re not once but twice. Having achieved a kind of wholeness 

ae abd conjunction (10~9), we pass through the Center to 

ec 9 ~~ Plane (16). Studying and being studied by Yijing (16~ 

doen es ag rather than pride, and we are ready to pass once 

self W ugh the Center to find a way home to our ordinary everyday 
‘What has been achieved by making the figure 8? 
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Foursome of the ruling lines of Qian and Kun: 


minus purpose, all is furthered 2.2 7 ~ 8 —25 yellow undergarments 


dragon in the field 1.2 > 13~14 <1.5 dragon in the heavens 


The real contrast and balance between yin and yang occurs between 
lines 1.5 and 2.2 as the rulers, respectively, of outer and inner worlds: 


71. The reader will notice that while mirroring occurs between the se- 
cond and fifth lines of each hexagram, as it did between the third and 
fourth lines, the movement within the foursome differs from that of the 
core lines in that there is no passing through Center. Instead there 
will be a circumambulation of the Centerpoint, either clockwise (spi- 


raling out from Center) or counterclockwise (spiraling in toward Cen- 
ter). 


72. Line 1.2, the dragon in the containment field, moves to Tong Ren 
(13), which shows a person beside a vase with a perfect- 
(3) /\ ly fitting lid. Usually translated as Seeking Harmony or 
Fellowship, the idea is to find a perfect fit in the human 
world. Of particular importance for 1.2 is a further specification ap- 
pearing in the tuan: “make friends in the open fields or wilds.” Keep- 
ing in mind that a shift occurs only when a line has matured, the ad- 
vice is break free of confinement to seek friends in the wilds. It is time 


for the dragon to leave Earth’s womb to make his way in his own ele- 
ment, the Sky. 


73. Leaving the containment field, finding friends in the wilds, the 
creative spirit follows its urge. The desire to explore, to find new ways 
is one aspect of the dragon. Another aspect is the urge to possess 
and guard a hoard of treasures. Are the two urges compatible? The 
mirror opposite of Tong Ren (13) is Da You (14), Great Possession, 
which shows a big person beside a hand reaching for or 
wn \ covering the moon. According to Alfred Huang, it origin- 
y ally meant ‘eclipse’ and translated as “not appropriate to 


possess." It raises the question of whether the dragon hoard furthers 
or stifles the creative spirit. 


74. When the shift occurs from Tong Ren to Da You, we might think 
the dragon has completed his task. Having reached the limitless free- 
dom of the skies, he gathers his hoard. In fact, there is danger of be- 
ing trapped by that very hoard -- the need to guard it ruling out further 
exploration. To overcome possessiveness he must now iearn the way 
of Great Yin, which requires a thoroughgoing transformation. 


75. The first stage of the dragon’s transformation requires a move 
from Da You (14) to its polar opposite, Bi (8). Bi shows two people 
standing close together, while the hexagram structure 
{ ( shows water over earth, held as in ponds, lakes or in earth- 
en vessels. Bi is the outcome of 2.5, “yellow undergar- 
ments,” which we interpreted as ‘hidden beauty.’ Can the dragon at 
the zenith of his power step out of the limelight? Can he play the role 
of a background figure, letting his great deeds go unnoticed? Is it a lot 
to ask of a dragon to become lost in the crowd? Why would he want 
to? He would have to realize he was trapped by his own urges, and 
that the only way to go forward is to move in the direction of his oppo- 
site. Bi is translated as Union or Holding Together. We can imagine 
the graphic as Yang and Yin, or Qian and Kun, standing together, 
total opposites yet lookalikes. 


76. From Bi (8) the dragon moves to Shi (7), which shows on the left 

a pile or multitude and on the right a waving, rolling mass, 

ih an image clarified by the hexagram structure showing water 

flowing underground. We might think of Shi as an under- 
ground river. It is the natural outcome of 2.2, the description of Great 
Yin: “Straight, square, great. Without purpose, yet nothing remains 
unfurthered.” The river flows to the sea, to a freedom comparable to 
that of the skies, taking the creative spirit of the dragon to depths 
matching its heights. 


7. The resulting wholeness is what Zhuangzi hints at in his story of 
the gigantic fish, Kun, which changes into a gigantic bird, Peng, ex- 
Cept that in following the transformation of the heavenly dragon, Peng 
changes back into Kun. The transformations Kun-»Peng, Peng—>Kun 
are the ideal, Nature’s way. By presenting alternate readings at the 
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sixth lines, Yijing shows that the ideal is only realized when at every 
Step along the way, from 1.1 to 1.6 and from 2.1 to 2.6, yang is willing 
to become yin and yin is willing to become yang. 


Foursome of the boundary lines of Qian and Kun: 


dragons fight or 
ever-flowing benefit 2.6 > 23~24 < 2.1 hoarfrost underfoot 


arrogant dragon or 1.6-— 43 ~ 44 < 1.1 submerged dragon 
headless dragon 


78. Line 1.1, the submerged dragon, moves to Gou (44), which 
shows on the left a woman and on the right a prince. Gou 
i translates as Coupling, the coming together of man and 
woman. The imagery of the lines points to conception and 
gestation as the hidden meaning of the darkening time of the year, 
which begins with the summer solstice. (Hexagrams 24 and 44, repre- 


senting respectively the winter and summer solstices, are great calendar hex- 
agrams.) 


79. In recounting the story told by the lines of Qian, we have already 
traced the gradual emergence of the dragon from 1.1 to 1.6. Line 1.6 
Shifts to Guai (43), showing a hand holding an object divided in half 
by a vertical line, and meaning to divide or part. As the mit 
ror opposite of Gou (44), Coupling, we might think of Guai 
as a divorce. If Qian refuses to let go of his power and glory 
as Lord of the Heavens, it amounts to a refusal of the dao of Earth. 


80. Meanwhile 2.6 moves to Bao (23), which shows on the right 4 
knife and on the left a tree with branches lopped off and 
trunk debarked. In general Bao refers to the pruning of 

AN plants, cutting away overblown parts for healthier growth. It 
is the sort of operation the Earth dragon performs upon herself, so tt 
is understandable that her first impulse is to behead the arrogant dra- 
gon as well. And it is exactly what he needs, with two all-important 
qualifications. First, it cannot be forced on him, he must behead him- 
Self. In attempting force, Earth betrays her own essence, as stated In 
2.2. Heaven will resist; both Earth and Heaven will come to grief. 


Second, change must be thoroughgoing. It is not enough for the sixth 
dragon to be beheaded; all six heavenly dragons must be willing to 
lose their heads. 


81. Heaven's way is to lose himself in order to find himself. Earth’s 
way is to remain steadfastly true to her dark, enigmatic self as ex- 
pressed in the essential formula: Bu xi, wu bu li: “ Without purpose, 
yet nothing remains unfurthered.” (trans. R. Wilhelm) Heaven in tran- 
scendent mode: “Behold a flight of headless dragons.” Earth in tran- 
scendent mode: “Everflowing benefit results.” 


82. But what is transcendence in Yijing? It is complete maturation. In 
the coin method of consulting the Oracle, a yang line is drawn if the 
three coins total 7 or 9; a yin line is drawn if the coins total 6 or 8. Im- 
mature yang is 7 (3+2+2); immature yin is 8 (2+3+3). Mature yang is 9 
(3+3+3); mature yin is 6 (2+2+2). When yang power has developed 
completely in each line, it is ready to give itself over to yin the way a 
ripe fruit drops from the tree. When yin power is fully developed in 
each line, it is prepared to receive and nurture yang without damag- 
ing or being damaged. 


83. The turn is expressed by the shift of 2.1 to Fu (24), allowing the 
Return of the yang principle, coinciding with the winter solstice and 
Return of the light. Fu shows on the left footprints departing and on 
6\ the right footprints returning beneath two suns, the depart- 
ing sun above the returning sun. (See #127-129). And the 
turn is expressed by the shift of 1.1 to Gou (44), when yang 
Surrenders to the sheltering darkness of the yin principle, coinciding 
with the summer solstice and the lengthening of the night (see #42, 
also #127-128). If the 24-44 polarity is embraced, the turning points of 
the year are sanctified, making of it a great round celebrating the 
26 23~24 «24 union of yin and yang. If the 23-43 polarity is 
embraced, wounding and separation are trans- 
16 43~44 11 formed into growth and self-transcendence. 
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tuan: With what do you fill your 
mouth? 


d 27.1 


You cast aside your magic tortoise. 


And look to me, your mouth 
hanging open. 


PH fs 
Upside-down jaws. 
Disregards following underground 
currents, 
And proceeds to the hilltop. 
Jaws punishing: pitfall. 


27.3 
Rejecting the lower jaw. 
Ten profitless years. 
Nothing favorable. 


27.4 
Upside-down jaws. 
Tiger sees longing, longing. 
Its appetites pursuing, pursuing. 


27.5 
Disregards following underground 
currents. 
Remain steadfast. 
Do not try to cross the Great River. 


27.6 
From the jaw danger: good fortune. 
Beneficial to cross the Great River. 
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tuan: Originative, prevailing, of 
great benefit, proven. 


28.1 
Spread plain rushes underneath. 


28.2 
Dry willow sprouts at the root. 
Old man takes a young wife. 


28.3 
The roofbeam sags to the breaking 
point. 


28.4 
The roofbeam mounds upward. 
Significant. 
More, and down it comes. 


28.5 
Dry willow flowers. 
Old woman takes a husband. 


28.6 
Passing beyond, the water goes 
over one’s head. 


Yi 27 —28 Da Guo 


84. The polar pair most like 1-2 is 27-28. The odd-numbered Yi (27) 
is a yang fish with a pure yin eye, Kun being its nucleus. Da Guo (28), 
even-numbered, is a yin fish with a pure yang eye, Qian being its nu- 
cleus. This pair is the link between the nuclear domains of Qian and 
Kun (see #81 and Figure 6). If Qian and Kun are Being and Non-being, 
Yi and Da Guo are Life and Death, the paradox being that Life has 
Non-being as its eye, and Death has Being as its eye. Yi and Da Guo 
are the primary expression of Qian and Kun in the world. 


85. Yi and Da Guo are prime examples of hexagrams where mean- 
ing is determined by structure as a whole (see #7). With yang lines at 
top and bottom, and dark yin emptiness between, Yi is the image of a 
gaping maw, an awesome, archetypal image familiar to mythology the 
world over, and revived some years ago in the film, Jaws. With yin 
lines at top and bottom and overpowering yang between, Da Guo is 
the image of a sagging roofbeam, with extremities too weak to 
support the weight in the middle. 


86. One is the image of Life, the other the image of Death. But which 
is which? Yi is the image of the Life process, nourishing and being 
nourished, but life requires a death. Without flinching, the mature wis- 
dom of the Taittiriya Upanishad sums it up: 


Everything eats, everything is eaten. 
| am the eaten, | am the eater. 


87. When we explore the line arrangement of Yi, a further perspec- 
tive emerges. The top and bottom yang lines represent two modes of 
nourishment, spiritual and physical, which appear to be at odds. They 
also represent upper and lower jaws and, in an uncanny way, actual- 
ly work like human jaws, the upper immobile, the lower moving. 

= = The upper trigram, Mountain, means Stop, Keep Still. 


_ 


== The lower trigram, Thunder, erupts with force from below. 
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Foursome of the boundary lines of Yi and Da Guo: 
cast aside magic tortoise 27.1» 23~24 < 276 cross Great River 
plain rushes underneath 28.1 43~44 < 28.6 water over one’s head 


88. Line 27.1: You cast aside your magic tortoise 
And look to me, your mouth hanging open. 


In line 27.1 the Oracle addresses us directly. The bottom line of Yi 
the lower jaw, is one of the most thought-provoking statements in 
Yijing. The Ling gui or magic tortoise, a symbol of longevity, was said 
to live on air without need of other food. On the face of it, Yijing ap- 
pears to reproach us for having forsaken a way of life which did not 
require a death, a paradisiacal state. 


89. The term ling in its old form shows witches performing a rain 
dance, with rain falling from heaven in big drops. It can be 
0°90 translated as magic, divine, holy, or spiritual. Ling seems to 
(SE) refer to a subtle power which acts efficaciously because it 
flows from the balance, from a communion with Dao. The gui, tortoise 
or turtle, is a symbol of Earth power. In some mythologies the world is 
Supported on the back of a turtle. It is a source of wisdom. In Chinese 
lore a turtle emerged from the River Lo with the magic square upon its 
back and from the Yellow River with a map of the five stages of 
Change. The shell of the turtle, emphasized in one of the beautiful old 
forms, was heated to form cracks from,which diviners read 
Se) omens . It was later replaced by Yijing, an ‘easy’ mode, less 
costly in lives and in coins. Yijing, as a plant oracle, uses 


yarrow stalks or milfoil and its sacred symbolic animal is the 
chameleon of changing color. 


90. In 27.1, does the Oracle reproach its inquirers for casting aside 
an earlier form of divination, or refer to something more fundamental? 
Could it refer to our own loss of earth power, the turtle within? It ney 
speak of an at-homeness with all of life, an inner quietness allowing 
all the senses to develop, even to subtle dimensions, and to an In- 


tuitive and spontaneous mode of being and doing, sensitively attuned 
to Nature’s signs. 


91. If 27.1 changes to yin it moves to Bao (23). In dealing with 2.6, 
which also moves to Bao (see #80), we interpreted it as pruning or 
beheading the arrogant dragon. But it can also mean debarking or 
even felling a tree. The cut may be made at the bottom instead of the 
top. The line content in Bao is about the collapse of a bed once the 
legs are cut away. As the magic tortoise is the support of the world, it 
seems to me that in relation to 27.1, the pertinent meanings are those 
that turn on losing one’s ground, foundation or support, not to men- 
tion one’s connection to Earth. 


92. The lines of Yi which begin with the lower jaw (27.1) and end with 
the upper jaw (27.6) constitute a shift from one mirror opposite to 
another. Loss of one’s ground is associated with the longest night, the 
climax of darkness (27.1 23). The tragedy is not unmitigated, 
however, for the darkest time is followed by a Return of the light 
(27.6 24). The Return begins when the upper jaw (spiritual nourish- 
ment), preferred to the lower jaw (the gift of the magic tortoise) in the 
progression of lines, loses its grip. 


93. Line 27.1 refers to a time before time began, the time of the ma- 
gic tortoise. Time began with the casting aside of the magic tortoise, a 
turning away from the lower jaw and toward the upper jaw. In the 
intermediate lines the turning is called “upside-down jaws’. Human 
Lele marked by a preference for the way of Heaven over the way 
of Earth. 


94. Line 27.6: From the jaw danger: good fortune. 
Beneficial to cross the Great River. 


From a yin point of view human history is a period of darkness, the 
longest night, represented by the move of 27.1 to Bao (23). A glim- 
mer of light appears only when we realize “from the jaw danger,” rep- 
resented by the move of 27.6 to Fu (24) (see #83), The upper jaw is 
immobile. The written word, which coincides closely with what we call 
history, tends to fix ideas, beliefs, and practices, and fixity is inimical 
ma The yin way, which is ‘no way’ (wu wei) is true to life. The good 
. ne of 27.6 comes when the danger is perceived. Then, and only 
€n, Is it possible to cross the Great River, i.e. to be transformed. 
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95. Line 28.6: Passing beyond, the water gOes over one’s head. 


fearful. As we saw in considering the move of 1.1 to Gou (see #78), it 
is the Sheltering darkness of the fetus in the womb and the protective 
darkness of a precious fruit jealously guarded. 


A melon jealously swathed in willow leaves. 
It contains a pattern 


Then it drops down to one from Heaven. (44.5) 


96. Line 28.6 echoes the composite image of the trigrams in Da Guo 
(28), “the lake riS€s over the trees.” The image of a lake rising above 
— — the trees and water going over one’s head in the Great Pass- 
— ing Beyond also brings to mind the ‘night sea journey,’ men- 
== tioned in connection with the Inner World Arrangement of the 
trigrams (see #32). It presents death not as extinction but as a mys- 
terious journey through darkness during which the soul undergoes a 
Sea change, a profound transformation, only to reemerge newborn, 
while the past recedes like a forgotten dream. 


97. Line 28.1: Spread plain rushes undermeath. 


Line 28.1 speaks of the ground support for the bronze ritual vessels 
used for offerings to the Spirits. Interesting that it is not the expensive 
bronze vessels mentioned or what they contain, but the humble pine= 
mat lying underneath. We have come almost full circle from the initial 
disregard for the ground support provided by the magic tortoise (27.1) 
to the humble and unpretentious support which human craft can pro- 
vide. The Simplicity of the grass mat is a fitting preparation, Zenlike in 
its quality, for rediscovery and renewed appreciation of Earth power. 
When 28.1 moves to Guai (43) (see #79), a Breakthrough occurs, de- 
Scribed by Wilhelm “as when a river bursts its dams in seasons of 
flood.” The long-lost Magic tortoise is rediscovered and it is possible 
once again to follow the dao of Earth. 
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98. The reader will notice that Yi and Da Guo share a foursome with 
93~24 Qian and Kun at the boundary lines. It marks a special con- 

| | nection between the two pairs of Dragon Gates at begin- 
43~44 nings and endings (see Fig. 5). 


Foursome of the ruling lines of Yi and Da Guo: 


oldman 28.2 > 31 ~ 32 < 28.5 old woman 


punishing jaws 27.2 > 41 ~ 42 < 27.5 remain steadfast 


99. Lines 27.2 and 27.5 speak of “turning away from the path” (Wil- 
helm). Apparently, we want to disregard the simple formula of Laozi 


(25) (see #49). 
Humans follow earth 
Earth follows heaven 
Heaven follows Dao 
Dao follows its own nature. 


100. Line 27.2: Upside-down jaws. 
Disregards following the underground currents, 
And proceeds to the hilltop. 
Jaws punishing: pitfall. 


Yijing calls our situation “upside-down jaws,” one in which we prefer 
the immobile to the moving jaw: We are attempting a shortcut, trying 
to follow the way of Heaven directly, and forgetting the way of Earth. 
What happens if we overleap the way of Earth? Abandonment of the 
way of Earth, a way of homely signs and promptings, exacts a heavy 
price. We lose touch with our inner teacher. Instead, we look outward 

and above. But, whatever we find out there and up there, we relate to 
Superstitiously if we have no inner gauge. Having relinquished our 
Own inner spiritual authority, we are held in thrall. 


101. The character translated here as ‘underground currents’ is the 
Jing of Yijing. In addition to its meaning of traditional learning, as em- 
bodied in the classics, it can refer to the warp of a fabric, and the me- 
ridians or main arteries. If we examine the ancient form of the word, 
however, reading it most literally, we find on the left silk 
threads being drawn out, and on the right a person leaning 
toward underground water currents. The person is feeling 
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and following underground currents, very like the dowser and espe- 
cially like the practitioner of feng sui, the art of geomancy. In the con- 
text of Yi (27), and in the line just above the key line wherein the ma- 


gic tortoise is cast aside, | believe the hyperliteral meaning is the right 
one. 


102. Line 27.2 ripens to Sun (41), Decrease (see #182), with its tri- 
—— gram image of a lake at the foot of a mountain. It is the polar 
= opposite of Xian/Gan (31), Conjunction/Feelings, which shows 
—— alake on top of a mountain. A lake forms only on a “headless” 
mountaintop (see line 1.6 and #74 -80). In terms of Yijing imagery this 
represents an optimum relationship between mountain and lake. In 
Sun however, the relationship is reversed. The pride and rigidity nor- 
mally characterizing mountain are at too great a remove to be tem- 
pered by the open, joyous presence of lake. 


| 


103. Considering hexagrams 41~42 as devolutions from 11~12 can 
shed further light on their place in the process of Change. Sun (41) 
can be read as devolving from Tai (11), Peace, Flowing. The trigram 
—— _ interaction of Tai represents the ideal relationship of 
J = = Heaven and Earth, where Earth sinks down toward 
—— Heaven which rises from below, and their natures 
11 M41 blend spontaneously to their mutual enhancement. 


104. Turning away from the underground currents, toward the hill- 

tops instead (27.2), is the work of a heartmind with no sense of para- 
dox. It insists that Heaven be above and Earth below, but in that cir- 
cumstance the energies of Heaven and Earth fly apart to pro- 
duce Standstill or Stagnation, Pi (12). The shift of 27.2 to Sun 
(41), Decrease, can be seen as a first step toward Stagnation. 
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105. Line 27.5: Disregards following the underground currents. 
Remain steadfast. 
Do not try to cross the Great River. 


Line 27.5, the mirror Opposite of 27.2 through the foursome to which 
they move, presents basically the same reading as 27.2 but with a 
different fortune. In line 27.2 the fortune is unremittingly negative. In 
27.5 one is advised to remain steadfast. Line 27.5 is too far away 


from the magic tortoise to repent and return to Earth ways. It is now 
appropriate to turn to the immobile jaw (27.6) for nourishment. There 
is a qualification, however. On the premise of such nourishment (fixed 
wisdom), one is not equipped to cross the Great River. 


106. “Crossing the Great River” is symbolic of a great undertaking in 
which the whole person undergoes a major shift. In the context of 
hexagrams 27~28, Crossing the Great River probably refers to the 
journey through life and death as a whole. The fifth line is the line of 
conscious mind, and 27.5 may be saying that our conscious thoughts 
and beliefs are insufficient for the journey, however nourishing they 
may be. Life and death put everything to the question. 


107. Meanwhile, 27.5 moves to Yi (42), Increase (see #181), a devo- 
lution from Pi (12), Standstill/Stagnation. Read vis-a-vis 11=12, Yican 
—— be seen as the first step out of Stagnation, toward 
— Increase. One line from Heaven above moves to 
== the lowest place of the magic tortoise, a move not 
12 42 part of the consciousness of 27.5, which is turned 
toward the nourishment of Heaven. It is however a hopeful sign that, 
in some unconscious way, a turn is also made toward the humblest 
level of Earth. When the turn is made toward Earth, even though that 
turn is unconscious, it becomes possible to cross the Great River, as 
reflected in the tuan of Yi: “Beneficial to cross the Great River.” It is 
borne out graphically in the ideogram of its polar opposite, Heng (32), 


which shows the heartmind making its convoluted crossing between 
this and the farther shore (see #111). 


Pl ~ 
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108. Line 28.2: Dry willow sprouts at the root. 
Old man takes a young wife. 


Line 28.5: Dry willow flowers. 
Old woman takes a husband. 


The ruling lines of Da Guo reveal the longing of old man and old wo- 
man. In a sense, as the dry willow seeks water, they seek water too, 
perhaps the fountain of youth. But how the water is experienced dif- 
fers subtly from 28.2 to 28.5. 
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109. In 28.2 the young wife renews old man’s masculine vigor, and 
proves it by conceiving. The line change results in Xian/Gan (31), 
with its trigram image of a lake on a mountain. In the received 
text it is called Xian, a fusing or conjunction of energies so 
that the two form one indistinguishable whole. Collecting 
clouds, the mountain feeds the lake. In return, the lake moistens the 
mountain. Among others, Confucius thought the Original Chinese 
name included the heart character, which changes Xian to Gan, 
and its meanings to: move, influence, affect, touch. \ ) 
According to Wilhelm, the difference is one of con- DX ar 
sciousness. What is renewed in old man is the whole 7 4 "s 
domain of sensations, feelings, perception. Ly) 


lll; 


110. In 28.5 old woman discovers that her ability to attract a husband 
makes her feel young and beautiful again. Her joy brings a renewed 
blush of beauty, leading to Heng (32), which in the ancient form has 

— on the left a heart, or consciousness, as it more accurately 
hae © translates to heartmind, and on the right a Spiral moving be- 

~~ tween this and the farther shore. Heng translates to: con- 
Stant, regular, perpetual, self-renewing, persevering, enduring, per- 
manent. As one of the Changes, it is probably best understood as 
continuity in change. 


What old woman learns is that there are many levels and modes of 
beauty, and the first bloom is not necessarily the greatest. A woman, 
Diotima, leads Socrates through ascending levels of beauty in Plato’s 
Symposium, and medieval Christian philosophers understood that 
beauty is a transcendental, like truth and goodness. 


111. While forsaking the magic tortoise meant the loss of eternal 
youth, old man and old woman make a partial recovery by way of 
sublimation of 41~42 into its polar opposite 31~32. Decrease or Loss: 
punishing jaws (27.2->41) is tempered by the renewal of feelings and 

fertility in old man (28.2431), while Increase 28.9 => 31~ 32 <-28:5 

or Gain (27.5-+42) is made tangible through 

old woman’s renewal and heightened beauty 27.2 41~42 «275 

(28.532). 


Foursome of the core lines of Yi and Da Guo: 


tiger 27.4 21~22 < 27.3 rejecting lower jaw 
X 
roofbeam sags 28.3 > 47 ~ 48 < 28.4 roofbeam mounds upward. 


112. The apparent rift between the upper and lower trigrams of 27~28 
provokes us to look more closely at what is transpiring at the core, 
where the trigrams come together, meet and marry. They work to- 
gether like upper and lower jaws, in opposition to one another. Line 3 
in both hexagrams points to disaster, but line 4 points to success. 


113. Line 27.3: Rejecting the lower jaw. 


“Rejecting the lower jaw,” that is, casting aside the magic tortoise, the 
power of Earth and her wisdom, leads to the situation depicted in Bj 
(22), usually translated as: ornament, embellishment, beauty, grace. 
Bi shows flowers and cowrie shells, which were used both 
8 Y for ornamentation and money. The move is away from a rich 
inner life with a simple, homely exterior to a rich outer life, 
with one’s wealth openly displayed. 


An element of shame may also be involved. If the kind of wisdom and 
power Earth provides comes to be thought of as inferior, sub-rational, 
or bogus, then it will be rejected for the sake of appearance. 


114. Line 27.4: Upside-down jaws 
Tiger sees longing, longing. 
Its appetites pursuing, pursuing. 


Because of the correlation between the bottom lines of the lower and 
Upper trigrams (lines 1 and 4) (see #43), we may conclude that having 
Cast aside our magic tortoise, its place is taken by Tiger. We shift 
from a being who lives on air to one of voracious appetite, from a 
being who lives from within to one who lives fram without. 


115. If 27.4 changes to yang it moves to Shi He (21), Biting Through 

(toward the essence). One element of the old form of Shi shows two 
witches doing a rain dance beneath yarrow stalks. This by 
itself means to divine with yarrow stalks = Yijing. But the ad- 
dition of a mouth on the left changes the meaning to gnaw or 
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bite, an eating image connecting it to Yi (27) and more Specifically to 
Tiger. He shows another mouth beside a full dish and its cover. It re- 
fers to the sound of cracking through the outer covering, as 
in crunching seeds between the teeth to get to the inner 
contents. Shi He is not content with outward display, but 
wants to know what is inside. It represents what Tiger really yearns 
for and pursues: the essence. 


¢ . 


116. Shi He and Bj (21~22) present in imagery a major philosophical 
problem, that of essence and appearance, noumenon and phenome- 
non. Is reality a nut, which once the outer cover is cracked, reveals its 
meat? Or is reality an onion, which once all the outer coverings are 
peeled away, reveals no-thing at the heart? Tiger's voraciousness 
raises questions also. Does it remain so hungry because the nut is 
hard to crack? Or is devouring and massing not the way to the heart 
of reality? Does Tiger remain unsated because it pursues some-thing 
which is really no-thing? 


117. Line 28.3: The roofbeam Sags to the breaking point. 


Line 28.4: The roofbeam mounds upward. 
Significant. More, and down it comes. 


Lines 28.3 and 28.4 find their natural correspondent in the tortoise. 
The lower shell or plastron, the one used in divination, is square like 
earth and bulges downward. The upper shell or carapace is round like 
heaven and domes upward. In like manner, ancient Chinese lore 
distinguished between the hun soul or spirit, which rises upward at 
death to rejoin the heavenly spirits, and the po soul, the sentient life, 
which sinks into earth with the body. 


118. If the tortoise analogy fits, then it is not just an image of the low- 
€r jaw and the nourishment which comes from below, but one includ- 
ing both jaws and the hinge between. The magic tortoise would be- 
come a symbol of healing for the struggle between above and below 
and between life and death. Yijing itself is also the hinge. It is both a 
traditional book of wisdom, a fixed jaw, and a living oracle, as fresh 
today as it was thousands of years ago. 


119. Line 28.3 is death as collapse, culminating in its move to Kun 
(47), Exhaustion. Kun shows a tree confined in an enclosure. 
It is the polar opposite of hexagram 22, which is named Fan 
instead of B/ in the Silk manuscript. The image of Fan repre- 
sents lush vegetation, plants growing with such abandon that they 
result in a thick tangle. Kun as confinement is a relief over against the 


jungle growth of Fan, but which, if overdone, leads to anoiner set of 
problems: the feeling of being trapped, denied, oppressed. 


120. If we look not only at the name, but also at the trigram image of 
= = Kun (47), lake over water, another related dimension is re- 

— — vealed. The water has drained from the lake. Joy and energy 
— — have disappeared and are rendered inaccessible. It may be 
the direct result of either Bi, reflected in 47.4: “oppressed in a golden 
Carriage” or Fan, reflected in 47.6: “oppressed by creeping vines.” 


121. Line 28.4 points to death as opening upward and outward, cul- 

minating in Jing (48), the Well or Source. The problem of Kun, of wa- 
ter draining from the lake, is solved in part by digging a well. 

+c Jing depicts an ancient mode of land division into nine plots, 
the central plot containing the well. 


122. Digging the well at the centerpoint may be more than a matter 
of practicality. The tuan, the core Image or principal oracular state- 
ment of hexagram 48, begins: 


The town may be changed, 

But not the well. 

It neither decreases nor increases. 
Coming and going, they draw from the well. 


Actually, a new well may be dug at a different location, and a well ak 
go dry. But if the centerpoint is understood to be the center of one’s 
being, then it is indeed an everliving source. 


123. The next problem is finding one’s center and accessing the liv- 
ing waters. Digging a well may or may not be an appropriate meta- 
phor for finding one’s center, but it does convey the idea of going 
deep, as deep as is necessary to strike good water. An old Earth 
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method for finding underground water is dowsing. The dowser holds a 
forked branch which bends downward in the presence of water. In 
Wilhelm’s commentary on hexagram 48, he expresses succinctly the 
principle involved: “Wood sucks water upward.” In a certain sense the 
divining rod acts like a tree root; moving toward the water. If the no- 
tion of dowsing seems laughable, it only shows into what disrepute 
old Earth ways have fallen. 


124. Yijing does not Speak of dowsing but of the bucket used to lift 
water out of the depths of the Well. The tuan continues: 


Nearly out of the well, 
Break one’s bucket — misfortune. 
(trans. A. Huang) 


125. Yijing itself is a plant oracle which draws up the waters of the 
unconscious. While it is unquestionably a book of wisdom, it remains 
first and foremost an Oracle. Its full power is only felt when pinpointed 
personally through mantic uses. 


126. Historically, a turn has occurred (according to Yijing) from the 
lower to the upper jaw. This turn may indeed coincide with the be- 
ginning of historical consciousness and the loss of the ‘dreamtime’. 
Yet | wonder if it has to be either/or. Perhaps it can be both-and. We 
need two jaws to chew our food successfully. The tortoise needs both 
plastron and carapace to protect its vulnerability. Either/or is easier, 
since it does not require the integration of oppdsites, but both-and is 
simpler, because unified. 


127. Earthly dao moves us from below and from within. Heavenly 
dao enables us to translate into words and remember Earth’s prompt- 
ings. The drawback of Earthly dao is not only its humble form, but 
also its particularity and fluidity. What is appropriate in one circum- 
Stance is inappropriate in another. It requires constant attention and 
pliancy. It cannot be codified. The drawback of Heavenly dao lies In 
the fixity and inflexibility of its formulations, and in its tendency to be 
overbearing, since it comes to us, as in tradition, from above and 
without. 


128. Our religions and philosophies shine like fixed stars in our Spiri- 
tual firmament. They are a light reaching us from long ago, a map of 
where we have been and of what we have learned on our journey 
through time. But to know where to go from here, we must also deci- 
pher the power stirring beneath our feet. The argument is between 
the fixed and the fluid. Nourishment comes from what is ground be- 
tween, rendering it digestible to humans. 


129. What is perhaps most encouraging is that the core lines of Yi 
and Da Guo intertwine in the form of the figure 8. Rejecting the lower 
jaw (27.3) leads to a preoccupation with appearance over reality (22), 
which results in exhaustion (47). But exhaustion forces us to dig deep 
(48), where we come upon our essence (21), which alone can sate 
the tiger (27.4), who has replaced the magic tortoise, and who is the 
tortoise (correlation between lines 1 and 4) in 274-5 21~22 < 273 
another guise. The tight bond of the figure 8 X 

seems to say that if life requires a death, 28.3 > 47~48 < 28.4 
death also brings forth new life. 
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29. Kan 
tuan: The true heart is blessed. 


29.1 
Deep deep. 
Falling into a pit within a pit. 


29.2 
Deep, Danger. 
Strive for small things only. 


29.3 
Forward or backward, deep deep. 
Danger, just wait. 
Already fallen into a pit within a pit. 
Do not act. 


29.4 
A jug of wine, a bowl of rice 
Earthen vessels 
Simply handed in through the 
window 


29.5 
Water in the pit, not overflowing. 
Fills only to the rim. 
No harm. 


29.6 
Bound with three-stranded cords 
Confined in a thicket of thorns 
Three years, no remission. 


’ 


30: EF 
tuan: Take care of the cow. 


30.1 
Footprints run crisscross. 


30.2 
Yellow light. Supremely auspicious. 


30.3 
In the light of the setting sun, 
Beat the pot and sing 
Or loudly bewail old age. 


30.4 
Its coming is sudden; 
Flames up, dies down, 
Is thrown away. 


30.5 
Tears in floods, sobs of grief. 


30.6 
The king marches forth. 
A decree: Kill the leader, 
Capture the followers. 


Kan 29 —30 Li 


130. The second half of Yijing begins with the principal human pow- 
ers, hearing and seeing or, at another level, heart and mind. They are 
figured by Kan (29) and Li (30). Like Qian (1) and Kun (2), Kan and Li 
are formed of doubled trigrams. However, unlike 1 and 2, which are 
homogeneous, pure yang and pure yin, 29 and 30 are composites of 
yin and yang. What sets them apart from the other hexagrams formed 
of doubled trigrams (51~52 and 57~58) is that the odd line, which is 
sexually determinative, is also the middle or ruling line. It hints that 
Kan and Li are rulers. 


131. Their ruling capacity is also demonstrated graphically in the two 
Classic arrangements of the trigrams (see #31-33). In the cosmic ar- 
rangement of Earlier Heaven, Li and Kan represent the powers of 
time over against Qian and Kun, the powers of eternity, while in Later 
Heaven, the soul arrangement, Li and Kan represent the heights and 
depths of human experience. The Dragon Gates 1-2 and 29-30 are 
the powers themselves, cosmic and human. The Dragon Gates 27-28 
and 61-62 are the primary expressions of those powers, not neces- 
Sarily in the sense of initial expression but in terms of import and gov- 
ernance, 


132. The trigram, Kan, =— is associated with the watery element 
and the properties of water: down-flowing, nurturing, washing, drown- 
ing. It is blood, sweat and tears. It is toil, due North, winter, midnight, 
concentration. It is danger, depth, the pig that lives in mud and water. 
Itis melancholy, the ear, earache, the heart, the pit, abyss, ambush, 


theft. It is wine, the moon, and the pith of wood. 


133. The trigram, Li, = is associated with the fiery element and 
the properties of fire: warmth, light, burning, rising upward, devouring, 
clinging, transforming. It is drought, brightness, perception, the South, 
midsummer, noon. It is consciousness, the firebird. It is the eye, the 
Sun, lightning, weapons and armor, animals with shells. It is the yel- 
low cow of the dawn. It is human fire: radiance, aura, glory, sight and 
Insight. 
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134. Of the eight hexagrams formed by doubling a trigram, the dou- 
bling is most significant in Kan (29). The theme repeats throughout 
the line texts: deep deep, dark dark, danger danger. Because the 
sexually determinative line of the trigram is yang, Kan is an odd- 
numbered or yang hexagram. The yang line is the light that shines in 
darkness, which speaks to the ear and heart in the form of a call. 
“Deep calleth unto deep.” (Psalm 42) 


135. Kan shows on the left the earth Classifier and on the right a pho- 
== netic element but also a carrier of meaning consisting of 

ug ae three wavy lines, which may be air or water currents, over 

human legs. Weiger interprets it as a person breathing or 
out of breath. But since Kan is so closely associated with the water 
element, | like to imagine it as water flowing over a bottomless pit. 
Hence, | call it ‘the Deep’. Even though 29 is a yang hexagram, it is 
yin at the core lines. Like Yi (27), its nucleus, Kan is a yang fish with a 
yin eye. Yi presents the theme of swallowing as Kan presents that of 
being swallowed. Kan is the experience of falling into a hole, then 
dropping into a hole within a hole. 


136. In mythology Kan is the midnight sun at its nadir, at the lowest 
point of its night sea journey beneath the earth, as depicted in the 
scheme of Later Heaven (see #32). It is a place of mystery between 
death and rebirth, where the strands of being are unraveled and re- 
knit afresh. Within the scope of human experience, it is the dark night 
of the soul. How does one Survive the dark night of the soul? Yijing 
Says: you fu wei xin, which translates to something like “Hold a sin- 
cere and faithful heart” (see the tuan). But the images are more telling: 


2 ee Le 


Hand reaching Hen brooding Bird tied down Heart 
for the moon her young 


The Silk manuscript answers the question: You fu xi xin. The fu is dif- 
ferent. Instead of a brooding hen, we have the image of Fu (24), Re- 
turn. Instead of wei, we have xi, the swallow builds her nest. Either 
way, important productive soul work is going on in the deep, dark, 
dangerous time. 


137. Over against the depths of Kan, we have the heights of Li, the 
sun at its zenith in hexagram 30. Kan is the ear/heart and Li is the 
eye/mind. The Li trigram, two bright yang lines with dark yin at the 
center, is the image of a human eye: the bright iris with the dark pupil 
at center. If Kan is the light that shines in the darkness, Li is darkness 
at the heart of human light. What is the darkness at the heart of hu- 
man light, the yin factor in human knowing? It can be an open mind, a 
sense of mystery at the heart of things. It can be uncertainty, an abid- 
ing sense of not knowing enough, and a never-ending quest for more 
knowledge. It can be the humbling awareness that all our truths are 
relative, not absolute. It leads the poet to say: 


The only wisdom we can hope to acquire 
Is the wisdom of humility: humility is endless. 
(T.S. Eliot, “East Coker) 


“Keep me as the apple of thine eye.” Psalm 17.8 hints that even in God 
there is a dark empty yin factor. And it is called the apple, the treasure. 
Is human unknowing the most precious part of divine knowing? Is it the 
secret gate? (See Laozi 1 and 6.) 


138. Li is made up of two animal characters, a yak or cow on the left 
and an oriole on the right. The oriole with its brilliant plum- 
age is the most immediately understandable choice for the 
fiery element with its suggestions of warmth, brightness, 

rising, etc. It is the brilliance of sight and insight, the joy of discovery. 

Its beauty and suddenness take the breath away. The cow, especially 

the yellow cow, is just as meaningful, if less obviously so. Its impor- 

tance is underlined by a mention in the tuan: “Take care of the cow.” 

The cow is mentioned in hexagrams 25, 30, 33, 49, and 56. There are 

omens of losing and finding a cow, holding fast and being held fast by 

yellow oxhide, and being wrapped in the hide of a yellow cow. 


139. The cow is especially associated with the color yellow in Yijing 

(see #54). Huang, the word for yellow is a composite of two charac- 
ters, one for field and an old form of light or luster, which to- 

f gether give earth light. What is earth light? One is reminded 
of the character for sage, the deeply rooted person , u 

who, leaning toward earth, listens, then speaks. The Vedas 

Speak of “golden cows of the dawn.” 


Sri Aurobindo considered the legend of the recovery of the lost cows 
(the dawn rays) from the cave of the Panis by Indra and Briihaspati 

to be the key to the mysteries of the Vedas. He identified the cow with 
Aditi, infinite consciousness hidden in the unconscious mind (earth). 


140. In Kan and Li, the texts of the lower trigrams present a kind of 
progression. It is clearest in Li (30), where the lines move from dawn 
(or pre-dawn) through high noon to sunset. In Kan (29) it is more like 
a progressive realization of helplessness. It seems right therefore to 
follow that progression in the foursomes which serve to unite 29-30. 
That is to move from the outside in (boundary->ruling—>core), rather 
than from the inside out (core—sruling—boundary) as we did in con- 
sidering 1-2 and 27-28. Perhaps it marks a difference between the 
paths of cosmic and psychic development (see double spiral in #42). 


Foursome of the boundary lines of Kan and Li: 
kill leader, capture followers 30.6 55~56 < 30.1 crisscross footprints 
confined 3 years 29.6 + 59~60 < 29.1 fall into pit within pit 


141. Line 29.1: Deep deep. 
Falling into a pit within a pit. 


Line 29.1 expresses the essence of Kan: Especially frightening is the 
doubling. The upper trigram is a pit, and the lower trigram an even 
deeper pit. Since the bottom line is yin, one has the feeling of having 
fallen into a bottomless pit, too far removed from the human world for 
recovery. The movement of the line to Jie (60) brings a ray of hope 
however. Jie, variously translated as: limitation, restraint, articulation, 

hh taking shape, shows bamboo split into segments along its 

nodes. It refers to a joint, a term, a time limit. In the context 

fe a of Kan it reassures us that no matter how deep and dark the 
hole into which we have fallen, there is a personal bottom. Kan as 
such may be bottomless as a potential human dimension, but the ex- 
perience of Kan by a living person is necessarily limited. 


142. Line 29.6: Bound with three-stranded cords, 
Confined in a thicket of thorns 
Three years, no remission. 
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Three-stranded cords for three years: three is the number of Change, 
the form of the trigram. The Christ spends three days in the tomb (ina 
pit in the bowels of the earth) before rising to new life. The number 
points to a certain passage of time required for a transformation to 
occur, whether three days or three years. 


143. If the movement of 29.1 to Jie (60) is the experience of falling, 
darkness, drowning, and finally touching down, the movement of 29.6 
to Huan (59) is a feeling of constriction, of helplessness within a trap 
over a period of time, and then finally having the bonds (inexplicably) 
fall away. For 29.1, hitting the limit in Jie is blessed relief. For 29.6 the 
limit is the constriction of the bonds and thorn-hedge. Relief takes the 
opposite form of a melting away of limits. Huan shows on the left 
flowing water and on the right hands breaking up blocks of 
ice. It has its original meaning in the thaw and translates as: 
K X dissolution, dispersion, disintegration. 


144. Line 30.1: Footprints run crisscross. 


In Li's progression from dawn to sunset, the first line can be seen as 
an image of pre-dawn, bringing to mind the confusion of possibilities, 
of possible paths, confronting the youth. How does one find the right 
path? How it is chosen may prove to be even more important than 
what is chosen. Often a certain amount of wandering from one thing 
to another precedes the choice of a path. Sometimes the whole life 
journey is a wandering from one path to the next. Indeed, when 30.1 
matures according to its original nature, it becomes Lu (56), The 
Wanderer, which shows people camping under tree bran- 
py, ches. The trigram image, fire on the mountain, sug- —— 
gests the wanderer’s mountain campfire. The wan- — 
derer has the wonder of the open road, the challenge ofthe -— 
mountain, and the solitude of a campfire surrounded by darkness. In 
Such a situation, we are thrown back on our own resources to dis- 


cover what they are. 


145. The wanderer travels light. Too many possessions, too nae 
human ties, too many obligations would hamper freedom. The sl 
Opposite of The Wanderer is Feng (55), Abundance. The rich pers 


’ 


one face to the Opposite. Polar opposites are, by contrast, poles 
apart, requiring a long interior journey to unite (see #74-77). 


146. Line 30.6: The king marches forth. 
A decree: Kill the leader, 
Capture the followers. 


Line 30.6 is a recipe for Feng, Abundance, to which it moves. In con- 
quest it is better to save intact as much as possible, rather than to en- 
gage in wanton destruction. But to make the riches one’s own a shift 
of leadership is needed. In the same way the received tradition must 
be made peculiarly one’s own for second-hand opinion to become 
true knowledge. The sixth line is also the line of self-transcendence. 
Great light allows one’s own contributions to the treasury of know- 
ledge to become the Possessions of others and to mutate en route. 
As the Buddha said: “| have not had the closed fist of the teacher.” 


147. In both 55 and 56, to which the boundary lines of Li move, there 
are strange paradoxical references to light and fire. Feng (55) shows 
heaped sheaves of grain over a vessel , but judging by the 

“S> text, it might well be named ‘Darkness at Noon.’ Abundance 

oat iS associated with noontime, but a heavy canopy overhead 
and a thicket underfoot have blotted out the light. Stopping here, we 
might Suspect that too Many possessions darken the heart. But that 
would be the bias of the wanderer. Instead, the text goes on to say 
that the darkness is Such that the Dipper (symbol of Heaven's Abun- 
dance) and the polestars are made visible at noon. The very burden 
of a settled life makes possible a higher, more spiritual sight. The 
destiny of Ly (56), The Wanderer, is related to the fire aspect of Li, 
which turns everything to ashes. The inn where the wanderer stays 
burns down. The bird nest also burns. The pheasant is killed: the cow 
is lost. We might attribute these disasters to irresponsibility and 


rootlessness, but that would be the bias of the house-holder. If the 
way of the wanderer is genuine, it can also point to the transmutation 
of possessions into being and of knowledge into wisdom. 


After certain mystical visions near the end of his life, St. Thomas 
Aquinas, the medieval Christian theologian, told his secretary that 
he would not complete his great opus, the Summa Theologiae. 
“All that | have written is but straw.” 


148. In the foursome, what we see first are the mirror connections: 
the oscillation between the security of the householder and the free- 
dom of the wanderer (55~56), either of which comes at a price we are 
loathe to pay. It is matched by an oscillation between flow, which can 
be either exhilarating or horrifying, and restraint, which can be reas- 
suring or stifling (69~60). Oscillation between extremes is in the long 
run a destructive process, whereas when the polar connections -- not 
a matter of oscillation but of choice -- are made, something construc- 
tive and even transformative occurs, a kind of wholeness results. 
55~56 Abundance (55) needs to be dispersed (59), the flood (59) 

| | needs to be contained (55), the wanderer (56) needs to find 

59~60 his place (60), the restricted (60) need to wander free (56). 


149. Kan and Li are worlds apart as the nadir and zenith of human 
experience, while the opposition between 55-59 and 56-60, though 
polar, is not so extreme. Perhaps it is merely the difference between 
an aspect of the powers and the powers themselves, the difference 
between predicates and the subjects of those, predicates. While we 
can speak of too much and too little with respect to predicates, not so 
with regard to the subject. 


150. What | am struggling to clarify here is reflected in the story of 
Pangu, the first man and creator of the world in Chinese mythology. 
Pangu arose from the cosmic egg, the components of which divided 
into heavy (yin) and light (yang) and began to move apart at the rate 
of ten feet per day over a period of 13,000 years. As Pangu grew at 
the same rate, he always filled the space between Heaven and Earth. 
Kan and Li move apart, stretching what it means to be human, even 
as they move together, seeking their complement. Their ability to 
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come together is measured by the degree to which the light shines in 


the darkness and the dark Pupil at the heart of human knowing dilates 
to receive more light. 


d Kun, unite above and below 

, and because of their glory, the 

shining forth of the divine in Qian and Kun and the human in Kan and 

(along with their primary operations, 27- 

28 and 61-62). Even so, the foursomes, the lesser polarities, are the 
working out in time of our Passage through the Dragon Gates. 


Foursome of the ruling lines of Kan and Li: 


water in the pit 29.5 7 ~ 8 < 29.2 small things only 
| 


night vision 30.5» 13 ~ 14 < 30.2 yellow light 


152. Line 29.2: Deep. Danger. 
Strive for small things only. 


The blessing of 29.2 is in the form of a warning. Big moves would re- 
Sult in sinking deeper into the pit. Big moves could be fatal. Only 
micro-adjustments can be made. It sounds very much like the Daoist 
principle of wu wei (non-doing). In meditation simple awareness is 
€nough to produce micro-adjustments without the intervention of will. 
Subtle changes are the key to human transformation. The small 
things of 29.2 may also refer to the development of subtle senses 
which come to the fore only in reduced circumstances, such as en- 
trapment within the pit. The subtle senses are the unseen instruments 
Of intuition whereby patterns are noticed and syntheses are made. At 
this almost imperceptible level 29.2 Shifts to Bi (8), Unity which dis- 


Covers groupings: what works together, what belongs together (see 
Xiao Guo, hexagram 62). 


153. Line 29.5: Water in the pit, not overflowing. 
Fills only to the rim. No harm. 


Both ruling lines of Kan denote the light that shines in the darkness. 
The blessing of 29.5 lies 


a flood is avoided. On a 


in what does not happen. The devastation of 
Personal level one is not overwhelmed. As 


the line moves to Shi (7), with its trigram image of underground water, 
we learn where the water is going (see #76). It does not overflow be- 
cause it feeds the underground (unconscious) reserves. The troubles 
represented by a pit brimful of water are the other side of our inner 
unconscious reserves. 


154. Line 30.2: Huang li. Yuan ji. 
(Yellow light. Supremely auspicious). 


Rhyme impresses truth upon the soul. It carries more weight than a 
well-reasoned argument. The correspondence of sound convinces us 
that huang is yuan (yellow is supreme) and /i is ji (light is auspicious). 
It needs no argument because it is the voice of the Mother. Rhythm 
and rhyme have their etymological root in the movement and roar of 
the sea. 


155. In line 30.2 there is a perfect match between the normal struc- 
ture of the lower trigram and the form of L/ (yin in a yin place, see #43). 
In the upper trigram there is a mismatch (yin in a yang place), reflected 
in line 30.5: “Tears in floods, sobs of grief.” Tears and sobs, which 
might seem more appropriate to Kan, in Li take the form of insight, a 
negative insight in its own way as important as the positive knowing 
of “yellow light.” 


156. Yellow light is a yin mode of knowing (line 2: yin in a yin place). 
It is what we call intuition, a form of perception which might be called 
a knowing-through-being. It does not require a method, but springs 
full-blown from a centeredness of being accompanied by a height- 
ened state of psychic alertness. It could be called ‘matrix thinking’. 


Interestingly, in the Silk manuscript Li is read not as light, but as net. 
If we think of a matrix as a net which traps birds, fish, beasts, and 
insects, we may get some clue to the actual workings of intuition. A 
Spider web may also be a fitting analogy. The spider can sense the 
vibration when anything touches its web. 


157. Line 30.2, moves to Da You (14), Great Wealth. Da You shows 
a great person laying hold of the moon (see #73). The moon is reflec- 
ted light, tolerable to human vision and knowing, while the light of the 
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sun, looked at directly, would blind our eyes. In like manner, divine 
knowing would unhinge our minds. 


Go, go, go, said the bird: human kind 
Cannot bear very much reality. (T.S. Eliot. “Burnt Norton”) 


Human intuition is like the moon at its full, a reflected light but a re- 
flection of fullness. 


158: Line 30.5: Tears in floods, sobs of grief. 


Yin mind in a yang place is a mind grown humble -- the mark of wis- 
dom. It is not the kind of knowledge which puffs up or sets us apart 
from others. It is the kind of knowledge which returns us to the ordi- 
nary, the commonplace, but with altered vision. The tears and sobs 
are for what has been there all along, but gone unnoticed. When the 
expert discovers the limits of his expertise, he is at last ready to be- 
come a learner. Line 30.5 moves to Tong Ren (13), Fellowship with 
Men (see # 75). 


159. Reassembling the foursome, we notice the polar connections: 

7 ~ 8 Water seeping downward (7) nourishes night vision (13), 

| | while night vision, sometimes understood as mystical vision 
13~14 (see Laozi 1), enables us to cope with the pit brimming with 
water. Small things (8) are the prima materia for the yellow light (14), 
which in turn is simply the interplay of the subtle senses (8). 


160. A comparison of 1-2 and 29-30 in their respective relationships 
to the complex sheds light on the paradoxical relationship of the di- 
vine (1-2) to the human (29-30) (see #71-77). 


water in the pit 29.5» 7 ~ 8 < 29.2 small things only 
| 


night vision 30.5 > 13~14 < 30.2 yellow light 


minus purpose, all is furthered 2.2» 7 ~ 8 < 2.5 yellow undergarments 


dragon in the field 1.2 13~14 —15 dragon in the heavens 


While the same foursome unites the ruling lines of both 1-2 and 29- 
30, the arrangement is flipped vertically (polar) and horizontally 


(mirror). Qian (1) reaches its apex in Heaven, corresponding to the 
upper trigram (1.5), while Li (30) reaches its apex in Earth light, cor- 
responding to the lower trigram (30.2). In like manner, the dragon is 
grounded when contained in the field (1.2), while human light when 
lifted into the heavens (30.5) is restricted to ‘night vision’, knowing 
what is not, not what is. 


Foursome of the core lines of Kan and Li: 
setting sun 30.3 21 ~22 < 30.4 flames up, dies down 
earthen vessels 29.4 > 47~48 < 293 forward/backward, deep,deep 


161. Line 29.3: Forward or backward, deep, deep. 
Danger, just wait. 
Already fallen into a pit within a pit. 
Do not act. 


Line 29.3 provides the setting which evokes the question of human 
€ssence. The sense of helplessness upon falling into a pit, then into a 
deeper hole within the pit, reaches its climax when the poor unfortu- 
nate discovers there is no way to move either forward or backward. 
The situation parallels that of 29.6: “spellbound and confined by a 
thorn hedge for three years.” (The third and sixth lines express the final 
development of the lower and upper trigrams respectively. See #43.) 


162. Line 29.3 develops to Jing (48), the Well (see #121-125). If we 
Cannot go forward or backward, we can nevertheless go deep. Run- 
ning out of options may be the sine qua non for discovering the di- 
mension of depth, for finding one’s source. The text of Jing shows 
that ability to find and draw from the source takes work (soul work). 
An old well is neglected and full of mud. Before any good can come of 
it, the mud must be cleaned out. Significantly, 48.1 declares: “No 
animals come to an old well.” Psychologically, it means that our in- 
Stinctual life, symbolized by animals, is cut off from our life-source — a 
grave situation. Line 48.2 is also discouraging: “At the well one shoots 
fish. The jug is broken and leaks.” Here the seeker is interes-ted in 
the contents of the unconscious mind (the fish), but apparently 
unconcerned about the quality of the water. The ability to draw water 
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from the source has been damaged. Finally, in 48.3 the water in the 
well is clean, but no one draws from it. It points to the failure of a 
whole society, a failure to discern, a failure to appreciate. 


163. The upper lines of Jing are as €ncouraging as the lower are dis- 
Couraging. In 48.4 the well is relined with stone. In 48.5 it is fed by a 
clear, cold Spring. And in 48.6 people draw from the well without hin- 
drance and enjoy great blessing. As in 27-28, conscious human life, 
symbolized by the upper trigram, appears to be in much better shape 


(better nourished, more appreciated) than unconscious human life. 


The spirit is willing, but the flesh (our physical, instinctual, intuitive, 
and imaginative life) is weak. 


164. Line 29 4: A jug of wine, a bow! of rice 
Earthen vessels 
Simply handed in through the window. 


The move of 29.4 to Kun (47) (see #119-121), comes as a remedy for 
the Impasse and Exhaustion represented by Kun. Simple foods, sim- 
ply presented, received through a window. It requires of the giver sim- 
plicity both in terms of what is offered and in the manner of presenta- 
tion. It requires of the recipient an openness of soul, figured by the 
open window. As easy as that, the exhaustion of the lake drained of 
water and the entrapment of the confined tree are dispelled. Easy but 
demanding, there is no room for grandiosity on the part of the giver, 
while to be gifted requires that we create an Opening in our identity 
(both as persons and asa Species), an indeterminate area where the 
| and the not-! flow together. Becoming one is to be both the eater 


and the eaten (see #86). From the perspective of 29.4, the problem of 
mortality dissolves. 


165. Line 30.3: Inthe light of the setting sun, 
Beat the pot and sing 
Or loudly bewail old age. 


Line 30.4: Its Coming is sudden: 
Flames up, dies down, is thrown away. 


The core lines of Li both have to do with the sunset, the dying of light 
as 


Subjective (30.3 5 21) and objective experience (30.4 — 22). 


166. Line 30.3 tells of the opposite reactions elicited by the fear of 
death: a frantic effort to squeeze as much joy out of life as possible 
while time remains and/or a sense of despair, of “what’s the use?” If 
deepened, it provokes the question of human essence, as the line 
moves to Shi He (21), Biting Through (see #115-116). What does it 
mean to be human? We may ponder the question like a Zen koan, or 
we may learn how to dwell at the essence, where the fear of death is 


overcome. 


Setting sun 30.3 21 ~22 < 30.4 flames up, dies down 
X 
earthen vessels 29.4-» 47~48 < 293 forward/backward, deep, deep 


167. The essence or noumenal relationship in this foursome is sub- 
jective, connecting awareness of death (30.3) with the awareness of 
helplessness in the face of it (29.3), but also connecting the act of Bi- 
ting Through (21) to the discovery and recovery of the Well (48). The 
appearance of a phenomenal relationship (crossover at 22 and 47) is 
objective but fleeting. The human phenomenon is likened to both the 
commonplace (earthen vessels) and to the glorious but ephemeral 
(setting sun), linking Grace or Beauty (22) and Exhaustion (47). Wa- 
ter drains from the lake; the tree is confined. The images of both the 
trigram interaction and Chinese character for Kun (47) (see #119-120). 
are fitting expressions for despair one may feel over the transitoriness 
of human life. The despair arises from a perception of a human being 
as an isolated phenomenon rather than as a window (29.4) on the in- 
finite. 


168. At the core lines we are at the nexus, where the human powers 
of hearing and seeing, heart and mind, meld into one. The foursome 
Uniting the core lines of 29-30 also unites the core lines of 27-28. 
This shared foursome at the core seems to indicate their close con- 
nection, a shared concern for essence and appearance, for life and 
death, just as the shared foursome of 1-2 and 29-30 at the ruling lines 
indicates their close connection as ruling powers. In each case rever- 
Sals of arrangement show that the connections, however close, are 
nonetheless paradoxical in nature, while the differences cast light on 
the nature of the paradox. 
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61. Zhong Fu 62. Xiao Guo 


tuan: Piglet and fish are key. tuan: Flying bird leaves only a 
Cry: above improper, below 
proper. 
61.1 62.1 
Forethought is auspicious. Flying bird suffers misfortune 
But planning ahead brings disquiet. 
61.2 62.2 
A crane calls from the shade. Passing by grandfather, 
Its young responds. Meeting grandmother. 
“I have a fine goblet. Not reaching the lord, 
| will share it with you.” But meeting the servant. 
61.3 62.3 
Confronting antagonism. Not surpassing, 
Now drumming, now desisting. But turning one’s back. 
Now sobbing, now singing. Leaving oneself blind to attack. 
Misfortune. 
61.4 62.4 
The moon past full. No harm/fault. 
The horse runs away. No harm. Not surpassing, but meeting 
instead. 


Danger ahead, be on guard. 
Do not act, but remain steadfast. 


61.5 62.5 
Being true, Clouds condense 
Making connections thus. Yet no rain from the west. 


A printe shoots and takes 
What is in the cave. 


61.6 62.6 
Cockcrow penetrating heaven. Not meeting, passing by. 
Keeping on brings misfortune. Flying bird is netted. 


Misfortune. Calamity and blunder. 


Zhong Fu 61—62 Xiao Guo 


169. The 61-62 pair is to 29-30 what 27-28 is to 1-2. As Yi (27) and 
Da Guo (28), as Life and Death, are the principal expressions of the 
cosmic powers, Zhong Fu (61) and Xiao Guo (62) are the principal 
expressions of the human powers. As 27-28 brings the first part of 
Yijing to a close, 61-62 brings the second part to a close. The 61-62 
pair is also like 27-28 in that its names and meanings are derived 
from the structure of the hexagrams as a whole. What is most striking 
about Zhong Fu (61) is the empty center. Here it is not a gaping emp- 
tiness like Yi (27), nota compulsive, mindless need. The emptiness of 
Zhong Fu is surrounded by strength, strength below of body and 
Strength above of spirit. Like Da Guo (28), Xiao Guo (62) has a strong 
center, but it is weak above and below. In fact, it is weaker than Da 
Guo, but the weight in the middle is also not so excessive and dan- 
gerous. The 61-62 pair has the look of 27-28 humanized. 
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61.Zhong Fu 28.Da 


170. The Zhong of Zhong Fu shows a target divided down the cen- 
ie ter by an arrow, offering a clue both to the source and 
y aim of human life. Fu shows a hen brooding her hatch- 
lings, providing a hint of how we might relate to our Cen- 
ter efficaciously, while the form of the hexagram itself shows the es- 
sential character of that Center as empty. The Silk manuscript under- 
Stands Fu in terms of the Return (24), in which case the action would 
be to return to Center. 


171. Xiao Guo, Small Passing Beyond, is a match for Da Guo, Great 
Passing Beyond, which we interpreted to be death itself. Other mean- 
ings of guo are: to surpass, transgress, exceed the proper limit. Xiao 
Guo may refer to one of these or, in its most positive sense, it may 
mean enlightenment, a ‘little death’. If it seems strange to associate 
enlightenment with death, consider that enlightenment is largely a 
Stripping away of illusions and delusions. 
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172. In Li (30), we encountered a distinction between the positive 
knowing of intuition (yellow light) in the lower trigram and the negative 
knowing of critical thinking (sighing, lamenting) in the upper trigram. 
Line 30.2 is day vision, though its modality remains dark (see #156): 
30.5 is night vision, taking away rather than giving (see #158). By con- 
trast, its modality is lucid. Enlightenment is neither one. Intuition and 
critical thinking are knowledge of the world out there. Enlightenment 
is self-knowledge; it perceives and admits what is in here. If Xiao Guo 
(62) is the principal expression of Li, then it is a kind of knowing, one 
relying upon but surpassing both intuition and critical insight. It sur- 
Passes them in both the object of its knowing and its mode of know- 
ing. It is in the last analysis a knowing of unknowing, an acknow- 
ledgement of mystery. The Center itself is the object of its knowing. 
The mode of knowing, while negative, is not separate from true being, 
Zhong Fu (61). “Thou art that,” declare the Upanishads. 


173. Enlightenment is a little death because it eradicates illusion and 
delusion and because of the relativizing effect it has on more familiar 
modes of knowing. While our grasp of Center is dim, and our hold on 
being as slim as a thread, the knowing of unknowing at Center strips 
what we do know of pretension. It releases us from the tendency to 
take ourselves and our achievements (or lack thereof) too seriously. 


174. The tuan for hexagram 61 begins: “Piglet and fish are key.” 
Though not mentioned in the line texts, my hunch is that piglet and 
fish refer to the empty core lines of the hexagram viewed as a whole. 
They are perhaps images of the unknown Center, how it works, how it 
produces. And, to understand them and their relation to the lines, let 
us digress a bit here to observe their working in Yijing itself. 


A Digression: Pigs and Fish in Yijing 


Piglet first appears in Meng (4), fallen into a snare hidden by trailing 
plants (see #220). It is the graphic image of Youthful Folly, the adventur- 
er in us, leaping before looking. It also turns up in the image of Jia Ren 
(37) Family, as a symbol of abundance and fulfillment. The graphic 
shows a pig under a roof with a person standing by (see #209). It ap- 
pears briefly in line 38.6 as a self-reflection: “Estranged and alone, 
One Sees a pig covered in mud.” And in mature form in 26.5: “.....the 
tusks of a gelded boar.” But it stars in Dun (33), Piglet. Dun shows 


images of tracking, meat, and piglet (see #255). Here it may be a sacrifi- 
cial pig. Dun is usually translated as: withdrawal, retirement, seclusion, 
retreat. Finally, piglet appears alongside fish in Gou (44). 


Fish are wondrous elusive creatures that shimmer through the water. 
Symbolically, they are the potentially noetic contents of the deeper 
mind. Now and then, one allows itself to be caught. Usually, it is not yet 
ready to be shared, needing to be ‘cooked’, that is to mature in the pro- 
tective darkness of the womb. Like piglet, it too must be humanized. 


There is a rather sad reference to fish in line 2 of Jing (48), the Well: 
‘While shooting down a well at minnows, the water jar is broken and 
leaks.” Cavalier treatment of even a tiny fish damages our ability to 
draw from the waters of the unconscious mind and to live from our Cen- 
ter. The tiny fish is a gift from the deeper mind of which we are usually 
unconscious. Easy to ignore, it is nevertheless a treasure, a light we 
have not yet seen (or seen by, in the sense of understood) and it is ad- 
dressed to us personally. 


The principal reference to fish is in Gou (44), Coupling. Gou has to do 
with the coming together of male and female, and is associated with the 
summer solstice. The lines are all yang except for one entering at the 
bottom (the cyclic return of the yin principle). Here piglet appears in a 
hexagram otherwise reserved for fish. Entering surreptitiously, it is pro- 
foundly unconscious. Weak as it is, it is nonetheless regarded with sus- 
picion, its threat far exceeding its present capabilities. The opposition to 
piglet expressed in 44.1 smacks of overkill. It must be stopped, however 
cruelly. “It must be checked with a brake of bronze . . .” (Wilhelm). 


What is piglet? A yin factor, unconscious but active. It is perhaps the im- 
pulsiveness of the unconscious mind. It can be trouble, but also a kind 
of divine happening. Its profound irrationality is frightening, to say the 
least. Piglet is a potentially destructive factor; it can go on a rampage. — 
But it can also be the salvific force to break an evil spell. The question is 
how to relate to piglet in such a way that it contributes to one’s humanity. 


In 44.2, a yang line in a yin place, fish replaces piglet as the yin factor. 
Whereas piglet was handled cruelly in 44.1, fish is received tenderly in 
44.2, Bao you yu. Bao is a fetus in the womb; you, a hand reaching 
for the moon; yu, a fish. Together, they could read as: “embrace the 
fish as a fetus in the womb”. 


Fish is also mentioned in 44.4, but only as an absence: “No fish in the 
womb.” There is a correspondence between the first and fourth lines of 
a hexagram; both are the bottom lines of their respective trigrams. In 
Gou (44), however, line 1 is yin in a yang place, while line 4 is yang ina 
yin place. The two affect one another, but negatively. The same attitude 
Which puts down piglet in a cruel fashion is also unable to receive fish. 
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175. The equivalent of piglet and fish in Xiao Guo is flying bird. Piglet 
and fish, as yin factors, are both creatures of the water. Flying bird, a 
yang factor, is a creature of the air. All three are images of the Cen- 
ter, both yin and yang. Zhong Fu is the yin within the yang; Xiao Guo 
is the yang within the yin. Piglet and fish are damaged if they emerge 
before the time is right. Yin darkness keeps them safe. In like man- 
ner, flying bird runs the risk of being netted if it flies too high. The in- 
sistent theme of Xiao Guo is that flying bird would do better to remain 
below. The difference is that when piglet and fish come to light, they 
are rejected (44.1 and 48.2): when flying bird comes to light, it is 
trapped (62.1 and 62.6). Netting the flying bird is what happens to 
Spiritual movements, which arise spontaneously to meet the needs of 
the moment, but are Swiftly institutionalized, if not suppressed. 


176. Even though the Center is both the source and end of all things, 
it is extremely vulnerable. It must remain hidden. This seems a pata- 
dox, as does the fact that the Center is both near (a sine qua non) 
and far (unknowable as such). Wearing the homeliest of disguises, It 
is perhaps least understood in its grandiose forms (gods, ideals, etc.). 


Foursome of the boundary lines of Zhong Fu and Xiao Guo: 
flying bird warned 62.1—> 55~56 < 626 flying bird netted 
=e 


forethought, not plan 61.1 59~60 < 61.6 cockcrow 


177. Line 61.1: Forethought is auspicious. 


But planning ahead brings disquiet. 


Line 61.1 raises the question: How can we exercise forethought with- 
out planning ahead? The answer lies in Huan (59), Flowing, to which 
61.1 moves. Plans are too definite, whereas the future remains indef- 
inite. To make plans is to place your bet on an uncertain future. Yijing 
Suggests that such an approach leads to inner disquiet which probab- 
ly arises from a deeper awareness of the total unpredictability of the 
rts to determine it in advance. It sets our ror 
S with our deeper unconscious selves. The im- 
Of melting, flowing (see #143). As water adapts to 
curvature of the terrain, one who follows Dao 


future despite all effo 
Scious selves at odd 
age of Huan (59) is 
and uses the Natural 
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adapts to ever-changing circumstances. Forethought or precaution is 
not a predetermination, but a heightened sensitivity to the S 
moment as it comes into being. The yi of Yijing shows the ms 
chameleon, its color adapting easily to the moment. 
478. Line 62.1: Flying bird suffers misfortune. & 
* 
Yijing counsels flying bird repeatedly to remain close to the ground, ‘ 
where Dao may be found (“Merge with dust,” Laozi 4 & 56). The overall ; 
message is that enlightenment comes, not by searching high, but by f, 
searching low. While flying bird finds only misfortune, the ground bird & 
finds Abundance (55), to which 62.1 moves (see #146-147). y 
179. Line 62.6: Not meeting, passing by. by 


Flying bird is netted. 
Misfortune. Calamity and blunder. *. 


Line 61.6: Cockcrow penetrating heaven. 
Keeping on brings misfortune. 4 
= 


Though 61.6 and 62.6 relate to one another through the foursome as f 
opposite poles (complementarities), they read like two aspects of one 
happening. In 62.6 the negative aspect of guo (transgressing) comes 


into play with disastrous results. Line 61.6 is the scream of the bird as Co 
it is taken. The scream may be interpreted as the self-recognition of ss 
inner truth dawning too late. The disaster of the sixth lines seems to 7 
result from a refusal of lowliness: both a refusal of the lowly and a re- ; | 
fusal to be lowly or grounded, like the ground bird. But the true sage Pe 
bends low to the ground, listening and learning. Line 61.6 moves to r “ 
vie (60), Limitation, indicating that restraint will be imposed, if not from a 
within, then from without (see #141-143). Line 62.6 moves to Lu (56), 
The Wanderer (see #144). Freedom of wandering is possible for the y " 
lowly, who do not draw attention to themselves, but its disasters await es 
those who exalt themselves. D | 
180. The first and last lines of hexagrams 61 and 62 share the same P. 

55~56 foursome with those of 29 and 30 (see Figure 5). Being true . 

Z E U (61) and knowing true (62) are connected to ear/heart (29) © 

and eye/mind (30). But since the connection is made at the 
outermost lines, it is not the whole story. The characteristic feature of G 
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being true and knowing true is the dimension of inwardness (our self- 
awareness and self-acceptance) to which deeper and more hidden 
connections with 27-28 and 1-2 make substantial contributions. 


Foursome of the ruling lines of Zhong Fu and Xiao Guo: 
prince takes from cave 62.5» 31~32 < 62.2 meeting grandmother 
being true, connected 61.5-> 41 ~42 < 61.2 crane calls from shade 


181. Line 61.2: A crane calls from the shade. 
Its young responds. 
“| have a fine goblet. 
| will share it with you.” 


The soft calls exchanged between the mother crane and her young, 
both of whom allow the shade (yin) to conceal their presence, make a 
Striking contrast to the cockcrow penetrating heaven (61.6). Being 
seen and heard, a travesty of 29-30, is dangerous for the young of 
any species. Line 61.2 moves to Yi (42), Increase, the over-flowing 
cup or goblet which the crane shares with her young (see #107). 


182. Line 61.5: Being true, making connections thus. 


Line 61.5 goes to the heart of the matter, as succinctly as possible. 
There are many indications in contemporary science that all things 
are connected. If so, our own being is the transceiver par excellence, 
interconnected to all things existent now and in the deeps of time. 
Why then are we so ignorant, so isolated? Perhaps because being 
true is the hardest thing of all. It requires the greatest courage, the 
greatest honesty, and the greatest trust. Zhong Fu (61) is the primary 
expression of the ear/heart (29), not in the sense of first or most com- 
mon, but in the sense of highest. Line 61.5 ripens to Sun (41), De- 
© crease, which shows on the left a hand holding something, 
4 Q and on the right an Open mouth over a sacrificial vessel. It is 
the mirror opposite of Yi (42), Increase, which has as its 
—== image the overflowing cup. Why would being true, living in 
V2 vital connection with all things, lead to Decrease? | believe 
“TI\ that what decreases is not one’s being (far from it!), but 
one’s ego along with its fears and pretensions. 


483. Line 62.2: Passing by her grandfather, 
Meeting her grandmother. 
Not reaching the lord, 
But meeting the servant. 


Like line 61.2, 62.2 presents a parallel contrast to the arrogance dis- 
played in 62.6 (not meeting, passing by). Just as 61.2 prefers con- 
cealment, 62.2 turns to the humbler of two possibilities: the wisdom to 
not despise the humble. Often, the indirect approach is more suc- 
cessful than the direct, recognizing that grandmother knows how to 
reach grandfather, and the servant knows when and how to reach the 
lord. Line 62.2 moves to Heng (32), Constancy in Change (see #111). 
Like the river winding its way to the sea, the shortest distance be- 
tween two points is not always a straight line. 


184. Line 62.5: Clouds condense 
Yet no rain from the west. 
A prince shoots and takes 
What is in the cave. 


Line 62.5 is mysterious. The first part (“Clouds . . . no rain”) is an ex- 
act repetition of the tuan in Xiao Xu (9). It may have been a common 
saying of the Zhou, referring to a situation where tensions build, but 
have not yet found their point of release. The west is the place of ori- 
gin of the Zhou. The cave must refer to the Center, a dark hollow (61) 
filled with treasure (62). The prince is the personification of the ruling 
line (62.5, corresponding to 62.2 in the lower trigram). He cannot en- 
ter the cave -- cannot take possession of it. Our ruling powers (mind 
and heart) cannot comprehend the Center. What he does is shoot a 
String-arrow into the cave and pull out what he hits upon. Though the 
Something is unspecified, it is what he needs at the moment. 


a alishads, the great mantra OM is likened to an arrow flying 

. t to the Source. Meditation, in quieting the heartmind, renders 

Sem to gifts from the Center. These gifts, effortlessly ac- 

(yin ela by far what can be acquired by effort and cunning 

Zin . ird). Where the efforts of heartmind are put to their best use 

ion. unwrapping of the gift — drawing out its meanings, its impli- 
, Purposes, and applications. 
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185. Line 62.5 moves to Xian (31), influence, confluence, conjunc- 
tion, and also feelings (Gan) and the sense of touch (see #109). Being 
in touch, being able to touch and be touched by others, has been 
Called the mystical sense par excellence. Touch is our primary sense 
faculty and our most intimate. It is closest to our deep unconscious 
mind, to that stratum where we rejoin all beings throughout time and 
space. Touch has its own language and feelings speak true. 


186. The ruling lines of 61-62 and 27-28 share a foursome (see Fig- 
31 ~32 ure 5). There is a connection between what rules Life and 

| | Death (27-28) and what rules being true and knowing true 
41~42 (61-62). The difference in relationship is not of yin to yang 
(polar), but of inner (61-62) to outer (27-28), or lower to upper trigram. 


Foursome of the core lines of Zhong Fu and Xiao Guo: 


confronting, changed 61.3 9~10< 61.4 moon past full 
meeting, not passing by 62.4 > 15 ~ 16 < 62.3 turning one’s back 


187. Line 61.3: Confronting antagonism, 
Now drumming, now desisting, 
Now sobbing, now singing. 


We come now to the core of 61-62, where we might expect the lines 
to expose the Center itself. Fittingly, these lines are closely related to 
the core lines of 1-2 through the foursome they share (see Figure 5). In 
both Qian and Zhong Fu the third line expresses uncertainty, a failure 
of will (especially associated with the third line) at a critical moment. 
There is a strong similarity between lines 1.3 and 61.3. Let us explore 
the difference, which may be one of amplitude — of the moment and 
the consciousness involved. 


188. The subject of 1.3 (see #50 and 62) is the junzi, the higher self, at 
nightfall. It is a moment of consciousness concerning the whole life, 
the overwhelming realization that one has been treading on the ti- 
ger's tail all along (10). One is brought up short, overcome with awe. 
In line 61.3, something similar occurs. The word translated here as 
‘now,’ may also mean: perhaps, either, whether, expressing 


uncertainty, unsteadiness. The graphic shows a post, a center, and a 
land defended by weapons. When drums of war roll, the army mar- 
ches into battle; when they fall silent, fighting stops. Action wavers 
between attack and withdrawal, feelings between sorrow and joy. 


189. Whereas in 1.3 awareness emerges from the Center, its effect 
utterly stunning, line 61.3 is outside and uncentered, but glancing 
inward. Reactions are mixed, awareness fleeting. The wise move 
(which 61.3 makes when matured) would be to gather the small, sub- 
tle clues of Xiao Xu (9) (see #64) before acting and reacting. Aware- 
ness of treading on a tiger's tail (10) is dim at best, the mirror oppo- 
site being sunk in unconsciousness, though stirring uncomfortably, 
which may account for the hesitations, reversals, mood swings, etc. 


190. Line 61.4: The moon past full. 
The horse runs away. No harm. 


In line 1.4 the dragon frolicking in the depths playfully sends up from 
the hidden Center all the little clues (9) needed to find our way (dao). 
These are short bursts of good energy, providing just enough vision 
and ardor to take the next step. Meanwhile, 61.4 has run out of ener- 
gy and ideas. “No harm” is encouraging. It is just the downstep of a 
foot, as opposed to its lift for the next step. What helps is the down- 
step's encounter in Lu (10) (see #62) with the tiger's tail, which pro- 
vides an electric recharge of all our energies. Of course, we seem at 
times to be caught in the downstep, the moon forever waning. Yijing 
points the way to the bold, scary move (10) as the energizer. 


191. Comparing the relationships of hexagrams 1 and 61 to the pair 
9~10 underscores a difference of subject: the 
x difference between the dragon and the mere 
62.4» 15-16 «62.3 mortal -- between the higher or better self and 
that in us which struggles toward selfhood. At 
1.4 9-10 <1.3 the opposite pole, hexagrams 2 and 62 enjoy 
oa. ee mee a comparable relationship to 15~16. Line 2.3 
: holds in its mouth a melody/pattern (see #51). 
Though the melody is not given to all, we are offered a bit of free ad- 
Se “Seek not works, but bring to completion,” a kind of spelling out 
of Kun . 


61.3 910 < 61.4 
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192. Line 62.3: Not surpassing, but turning one’s back 
Leaving oneself blind to attack. Misfortune. 


The counterpart of line 2.3 is 62.3, with which it exists in a mirror re- 
lationship, since it moves to Yu 16, Enthusiasm (see #65). There is a 
superficial similarity between 2.3 and 62.3 in the form of closure. In 
line 2.3 the mouth closes around a secret melody, while in 62.3 the 
heartmind closes to that to which the back is turned. Immediately a 
difference is sensed between wise (2.3) and unwise (62.3) closure. 


193. Besides representing the qualities of Humility and Enthusiasm 
or lowliness and exaltation, the hexagrams in the literal sense of their 
respective graphics represent the living voice of the Oracle (15) and 
the oracular tradition (16) of images and poetic utterances of the past 
(see #63,65). Line 2.3 expresses the wisdom of the Oracle as a living 
voice, ‘easy’ to consult and true in response, but which does not toler- 
ate fools (see #63, the tuan of hexagram 4). On the other hand, 62.3 
scorns the lowly, since the Oracle states that it is not surpassing. Evi- 
dently 62.3 thinks itself exalted -- g travesty of the enthusiasm of Yu 
(16). And, as we see ever repeated in world history, the poor and un- 
wanted have a way of bringing down their oppressors in the long run. 


194. Line 62.4: No harm/fault. 


Not surpassing, but meeting instead. 
Danger ahead, be on guard. 
Do not act, but remain steadfast. 


A turnabout begins in line 62.4, where the Oracfe both warns and en- 
courages. The counterpoise is the tied-up bag of line 2.4. We have 
surmised that the contents of the bag are equivalent on the one hand 
to the dragon hidden within the depths, and on the other hand to 
Yijing’s treasure trove of images (see #65). Opening and closing of the 
bag should correspond to openness and closure of the person who is 
true in being and enlightened in thought. Humility is not equivalent to 
being a doormat or a dupe. If 62.4 moves to Qian (15), Humility, it can 
be in principle open to anything and anyone, but because it does not 
overestimate itself, its first Care is to remain centered in being and 
thought (see #52). The true human is generous but has nothing to 
Prove -- a person unshaken by praise or scorn. Like Yijing itself. 


TT. 
River Crossin gs 


The Way of Becoming 


63. Ji Ji 


tuan: Already Across. Small 
successes. 
At the beginning, advantage. 
At the end, disarray. 


63.1 
Wheels drag. Tail soaked. No 
harm. 


63.2 
She loses her veil. Do not pursue. 
In seven days, regained. 


63.3 
When High Ancestor attacked the 
Guifang, 
It took three years to conquer them. 
Inferior people not employed. 


63.4 
Plugging the leak with jacket 
wadding. 
All day long on guard. 


63.5 
The eastern neighbor who 
slaughters an ox 
Does not attain as much blessing 
As the western neighbor with his 
small offering. 


63.6 
Head soaked. Danger. 


64. Wei Ji 


tuan: Not Yet Across. 
A little fox, a muddy ford. 
Tail soaked. No advantage. 


64.1 
Tail soaked. Trouble. 


64.2 
Wheels drag. 
Keeping on brings good fortune. 


64.3 
Not yet across. Inauspicious to 
march to war. 
Beneficial to cross the Great River. 


64.4 
Keeping on brings good fortune. 
Regrets gone. 
The Thundérer attacks the Guifang. 
After three years: rewards from the 
Great Nation. 


64.5 
Keeping on brings good fortune. 
No regrets. 
The light of the junzi is true. 


64.6 
Inner truth is found when drinking 
wine. No harm. 
But to soak your head is to lose it. 


JiJi 63 =~ 64 Wei Ji: 


195. Dragon Gates join the Great Above and the Great Below -- in 
themselves limitless dimensions. River Crossings are concerned with 
essential aspects of the journey through time and take their name 
from the central image of 63~€4, their ultimate nucleus and arche- 
type. They are at once mirrors and poles (see #38-39 and Figure 5). 


196. Like the pair 1-2, 63~64 is an ultimate nucleus, but with a differ- 
ence. Whereas 1 and 2, being homogeneous, tend toward fixity (the 
downside of identity) and being at odds with one another, even to the 
point of mutual destruction (see 1.6 and 2.6), 63 and 64 are constantly 
changing into one another. Hexagram 64 is the nucleus of 63 and 63 
is the nucleus of 64. We may imagine them continually shifting and 
baffling any attempt to pin them down. 


197. Here the genius of Yijing offers us in the silence of its structure 
=v _ invaluable keys to the possibility of reconciling being and 
rae non-being, on the one hand, and of reconciling becoming 

and being/non-being on the other. Ji J/ (63) is made up 
~— et , of two characters. The first taken literally means ‘already 
—~'!—! swallowed soup’ and refers to a finished action. The 
second depicts flowing water and a field of corn and means: to bring 
relief, cross a ford, complete. Wilhelm names Ji Ji “After 
- Completion”, but | prefer ‘Already Across,’ a name closer 
to the image. Wei J/ (64) combines a cyclical character 

il *14 meaning ‘not yet’, with ji to make ‘Not Yet Across’. The 

4 —~T result is that Yijing ends on an unfinished note. Is it an 

accidental result of placing the yin member of a pair in the second 

(even-numbered) place? Or is it Yijing’s way of making an eternal and 

inexhaustible circle, leading back to Qian (1)? 


198. The structure of 63~64 exhibits a perfect interlacing of yang and 
yin lines: in 63 all the yang and yin lines are in their proper place, 
while in 64 they are all out of place. In addition, in terms of trigram 
Composition, in 63, water (Kan) flows downward to unite with fire (Li) 
as it rises upward, while in 64 the two elements move apart. 
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199. Ji Ji (63) is perfect, but finished. It cannot change for the better, 
it can only change for the worse. But change it must, according to the 
dao of things. Wei Ji (64) is imperfect, but with much room for im- 
provement. The potential in Ji Ji has been used up; the potential in 
Wei Ji is fresh and full. While Ji Ji completes its brief moment on the 
Stage, Wei Ji stands ready and waiting in the wings. 


200. ‘Already Across’ and ‘Not Yet Across’ bring to mind a frequent 
admonition of Yijing: advantageous/not advantageous to cross the 
Great River, usually understood as a great undertaking (see hexa- 
grams 5, 6, 13, 15, 18, 26, 27, 42, 54, 61, 64). The emphasis in 63~64 is 
not so much on the greatness of the river but on the manner of cross- 
ing, the dynamics of Change itself. The river is also an image of Time. 
We are all familiar with the saying of Heraclitus: 


You cannot step twice into the same rivers; 
For other and yet other waters are ever flowing on (41). 


Who steps into the river? Yijing says it is a little fox. In Asian lore the 
fox is a shape-changer. It can bring abundance or create havoc. Usu- 
ally, Change brings both. We are the little fox when we go through or 
give rise to a significant change. 


201. In the Dragon Gates we began with the initiating pair, Qian and 
Kun (1-2), and worked forward. Now, in the River Crossings we must 
begin at the end and work backward, since Ji Ji and Wei Ji (63~64) 
disclose the patterns of Change. In Dragon Gates the strongest 
connection, signified by the figure 8 polarity, was made at the core 
lines, pointing to an emphasis on transformation. In River Crossings 
the figure 8 movement always occurs at the boundary lines, which 
have to do with beginnings and endings and emphasize the 
mechanics of Change. Special cases are the pairs 63~64 and 17=18, 
which have the stronger connection and undergo a more far- 
reaching change at both boundary and core lines (see Figure 5). 


202. It seems appropriate to study the mechanics of Change (lines 1 
and 6) before tackling the heart of Change, which is transformation 
(lines 3 and 4). All things have a beginning and an end without 


which there would be no renewal, existence but no life. Transforma- 
tion adds the dimension of purpose, a purpose extending beyond the 
survival of the previous form. 


203. The foursome uniting lines 1 and 6 of 63~64 and 53~54 demon- 
37~38 Strates how Change works. Since these pairs respectively 

xX are the ultimate and penultimate nuclei of the River Cross- 
39~40 ings (see Figure 6), the dynamic this foursome represents 
may be viewed as basic. |t will not be the whole story, however. Lines 
1 and 6 of 17~18 and 11~12, the other River Crossings, follow a dif- 
ferent pattern, united and changed through a different foursome. Yi- 
jing never leads us into the trap of thinking there is but one side to 
any question or one way of doing things. 


204. Looking at the tuan for 63~64, we discover that neither one is 
encouraging. It leads us to suspect that the purpose of Change is 
something other than the advantage of the agent of Change. 


Ji Ji: Already Across. Small successes. Wei Ji: Not Yet Across. A little fox, 
At the beginning, advantage. A muddy ford. 
At the end, disarray. Tail soaked. No advantage. 


Foursome of the boundary lines of Ji Ji and Wei Ji: 


(An overall view of the beginnings and endings of Change) 


head soaked - danger 63.6» 37 ~ 38 < 64.1 tail soaked - trouble 
xX 
wheels drag - tail soaked 63.1 —> 39~40 < 64.6 wine reveals - releases 


205. Line 63.1: Wheels drag. Tail soaked. No harm. 
Line 64.1: Tail soaked. Trouble. 


Turning now to the lines, we find that, even though they are polar op- 
posites, the most noticeable difference in the readings of 63.1 and 
64.1 is in the outcome. Line 63.1 is yang in a yang place. Even if the 
wheels drag in the mud, the bottom is firm. And the river is conven- 
lently shallow at the ford. However, 64.1 is not only yin in a yang 
place, it is the bottom line of the trigram Kan, the bottomless pit. We 
as though the little fox, expecting the river to be shallow at the tg 
Steps off into a deep hole. 
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206. Line 63.1 moves to Jian (39), Hindrance or Affliction, which 
AW shows a roof, grass bedding, a person with a lame foot, and 
crutches. Lame feet correspond to the dragging wheels of 

yey 63.1. In the lower (yin) part of the person there is reluctance 
or resistance to the River Crossing. ‘Already Across’ can be under- 
stood to mean that a person, institution or society has done all the 
growing and changing it is willing to undertake. The natural potential 
for growth is exhausted. Further development requires that it be dis- 
placed or displace itself through self-transcendence. For this reason, 
the Image tradition says of Jian : “a junzi makes a 180° turn to renew 
his dao.” 


The Image tradition pays particular attention to the interaction of tri- 
grams in a given hexagram, and considers what the junzi or better 
self might do in such a situation. 


207. The situation of 64.1 is that of youth. The full potential is there, 
along with eagerness. But because there is as yet little development, 
there is also great danger. The world presents itself as an unknown, 
vast and exciting, but there is little experience of its ways. The move 
of 64.1 to hexagram 38 places the youth in a position Yijing calls Kui. 
According to Alfred Huang, the original meaning of Kui was “eyes do 
not look at each other.” Kui shows an eye on the left; on the right are 
le Y i two hands palms up with a bow and arrow beneath, separa- 
ie ting the two hands. It characterizes two parties unable to 
see one another or appreciate one another sympathetically. 
It is the standoff between the old guard and the new. 


208. Lines 63.1 and 64.1 differ in that the resistance in 63.1 is within 
(the lame feet of Jian), while the resistance in 64.1 is from without 
(the unseeing opposition of Kui). In 63.1 “no harm” will come of going 
into the river in the sense that transcendence is a self-negation re- 
placed by a greater affirmation. In 64.1 “trouble” awaits both parties, 
the new and old guards, when they cannot value one another. 


The pride of the little fox is its fine bushy tail, which is soaked in both 
63.1and 64.1. The philosopher Hegel noted in any struggle between 
opposites (thesis and antithesis) what results is not a true victory for 

either side. The actual result is a third thing (synthesis) unintended by 
either of the opposing sides. Change is not easy on egos. 


209. Line 63.6: Head soaked. Danger. 


If the beginnings of Change are most telling on the lower, inward, un- 

conscious (yin) parts, the end of Change affects the upper, outward, 

conscious (yang) parts. First the tail is soaked, then the head. Since 

everything was already perfect for Ji Ji, Change, seen as a disinte- 

gration of all that is ¢o0d, is unwelcome. It is over our head. Line 63.6 
reacts naturally by withdrawing into the comfort and re- 

A I assurance of home, Jia Ren (37), which shows a person 
beside a pig under a roof, image of domesticity. 


210. Line 64.6: Inner truth (see Zhong Fu (61) is found when drinking wine. 
No harm. 
But to soak your head is to lose it. 


On the other hand, 64.6 is the triumph of youth. The youth who wel- 
comes Change feels liberated by it, Jie (40), Release, to which 64.6 
moves. Change is the vehicle of self-realization for the youth riding 
the crest of the wave. Success is as heady as liquor. Yijing affirms 
this with its equivalent of the Latin motto, in vino veritas, but adds a 
warning not to be carried away. Jie shows on the left a horn and on 
Y) the right a knife over an ox. According to Alfred Huang, the 

Original meaning was to separate or remove. Later, it came 

to mean: release, relief, deliverance. It brings to mind 
Zhuangzi's story (3.2), “Cutting up an Ox.” 


211. Because of its crucial role in the process of Change let us look 
more closely at the foursome formed by the boundary lines of 63=64. 
37~3g8 Jia Ren (37) provides us with a secure matrix — a firm base 
X making change possible. In a nourishing and affirmative 
39 ~ 40 family context, much can be dared. We operate from a po- 
Sition of ontological strength. The mirror opposite, Kui (38), Opposi- 
tion, Estrangement, has a challenging rather than a crushing effect if 
a strong family matrix provides an affirmation to counterbalance the 
negation of Kui. Jian (39) and Jie (40) are mirror opposites which be- 
gin with the negative, the hindrance or affliction of Jian, countered by 
the release, deliverance or resolution of Jie. Hindrance provokes or 
necessitates change, becoming a negative catalyst for the discovery 
of a higher solution. In 37~38 the stronger the family affirmation, the 
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more readily opposition will be perceived as challenge rather than 
defeat; in 39~40 the stronger the negative hindrance or affliction, the 
more energy will be given to finding a solution. 


212. It may seem surprising that the polar connections are positive to 
positive (37-40) and negative to negative (38-39). Jia Ren (37) is 
what we might call an ‘alpha affirmation’, ine ground of Change, while 
Jie (40) is an ‘omega affirmation’, the purpose of Change. Jian (39) is 
a subjective negation, either coming from within or concerning the 
subject personally, while Kui (38) is an objective negation, concerning 
the goals of the antagonists, not their persons. Polarity points to dif- 
ferences in levels of being, while mirroring presents the positive and 
negative sides of a single reality. 


Foursome of the ruling lines of Ji Ji and Wei JI: 
loses her veil 63.2 5~ 6 < 64.5 light of the junzi is true 
= 
wheels drag 64.2 > 35~ 36 < 63.5 simple offering more blessed 


Since the second line is the place of the yin ruler and the fifth line that 
of the yang ruler, by studying the mutations of lines 2 and 5 in 63=64 
we gain insight into the character and role of yin and yang in the pro- 
cess of Becoming. 


213. Line 64.2: Wheels drag. Keeping on brings good fortune. 


While 63.1 combined the tail soaking and wheel dragging, 64.1 and 
64.2 separate them. The little fox does not cross the river unencum- 
bered, but with a cart or carriage. Any container or vehicle is a yin 
symbol. The wheels drag because the yang role of the fox here is ill 
Suited to its yin nature (64.2 is yang in a yin place). It must force its way 
onward to find the light of day. Line 64.2 moves to Jin (35), 

which graphically depicts the sunrise and the awakening of 

the birds, and means: progress, advance, prosperity. 


214. Line 63.2: She loses her veil. 
Do not pursue. 
In seven days, regained. 


Line 63.2, yin in a yin place, is in a more natural role: It is the middle 
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line of the lower trigram, Li, which represents the pupil of the eye (see 
#154-156). As the eye is protected by the eyelid, so the feminine is 
protected, hidden, and revealed by her veil. In the river crossing, her 
veil is stripped away. Losing her protection and allure, she is left ex- 
posed. It is the feminine correspondent of the masculine bushy tail, 
which gets soaked -- an early warning to both yin and yang that 
Change is had at a price. Little fox is told not to go after the veil. It will 
return of its own accord once the cycle of Change is complete. Be- 
cause it is yin in a yin place, a yin reaction is called for (by contrast 
with 64.2, yang in a yin place). Line 63.2 mutates to Xu (5) with its im- 
{i\ age of raindrops falling from the canopy of heaven and 

small plants taking root. Xu has the meanings of waiting, 

expecting, and attending, in the sense of paying close atten- 
tion. Close attention may be the precipitating factor, hastening the 
event. Certainly, it prepares for the arrival. 


215. Line 63.5: The eastern neighbor who slaughters an ox 
Does not attain as much blessing 
As the western neighbor with his small offering. 


The chameleon (Yijing itself) and little fox are symbols of Change, but 
now we approach an historical event which also carries archetypal 
import. Focusing upon an historical event is another indication that we 
have shifted from the realm of being/non-being to that of becoming. 
The eastern neighbor is the Shang overlord, Wuding, who ruled about 
two hundred years before the Zhou takeover. The event is the 
Successful conquest of the Guifang, a northwest border tribe, ances- 
tors of the Huns. The tribe was defeated by Zhou warriors (western 
neighbor) on behalf of the Shang, sometime between 1324 and 1265 
BCE.. At the moment of conquest, the Shang took the glory; the Zhou 
were merely their soldiers. Yijing looks deeper, however, and 
recognizes that the Shang are in their final flowering, while the seed 
Of Zhou is taking root. 


216. Line 63.5 moves to Ming Yi (36), Brightness Hiding, with its im- 
2 age of barbarians armed with bows and arrows, shooting 
down sun and moon. The Shang are enjoying the glory of 
$ their sunset, unaware that their star is sinking below the 
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the horizon. At the very last, just before the Zhou takeover in 1122 
BCE., lines 36.5 and 36.6 relate how Jizi, the wise uncle of the last 
Shang tyrant, realized that they were in eclipse. As minister, unable to 
go along with policies of cruelty and dissipation, he imitated eclipse 
by feigning madness. Line 36.6 relates the end of the Shang: 


No brightness, only darkness. 
At first rise to Heaven. Afterward, fall to Earth. 


217. Line 64.5: Keeping on brings good fortune. No regrets. 
The light of the junzi is true. 


Line 64.5 is Yijing’s commentary on the Zhou leader, Duke Jili. J/ J/ 
(63) describes the Shang in their final glory. Little do they realize that 
by their own hand they have raised up the clan (Zhou) which will be 
their undoing. Wei Ji (64) portrays the Zhou in their initial stirrings. 
The Zhou grow in strength and confidence through their conflict with 
the Guifang. Line 64.5 moves to Song (6), Conflict, which has a posi- 
—_ re tive side as a proving ground. Meanwhile, the Shang, who 

are at the end of their strength, but not without some wis- 
ne dom in the form of Jizi, are best served by waiting (63.25) 
until a full cycle is complete and their glory returns. 


218. The foursome of the ruling lines of 63~64 revolves around the 
5~ 6 question of when Change is best served by taking action 
x (6), forcing the issue, and when by waiting for Change to oc- 
35~36 cur in the natural course of things, as small plants wait for 
rain (5). Their polarities (35-36), which depict sunrise and sunset, hint 
that both are integral to the life process and are as necessary to one 
bh another as yang and yin. 


Foursome of the core lines of Ji JI and Wei Ji: | 


Guifang conquered 63.3-—> 3 ~ 4 < 64.4 Guifang attacked 
X 
leak plugged with rags 63.4 49~50< 64.3 war inauspicious 


219. Line 63.3: When High Ancestor (Wuding) attacked the Guifang 
It took three years to conquer them. 
Inferior people not employed. 
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The core lines take us right to the heart of the subjugation of the Gui- 
fang which for Yijing serves as the archetype of Becoming. Since it 
was not a simple matter, the Shang ruler was forced to call upon his 
finest warriors, thus enabling the Zhou to step to the forefront, and to 
grow in power and prestige. The Shang ruler desires to extend his 
own power, but what he achieves is the cultivation of his eventual 
replacement. Line 63.3 moves to Zhun (3), Beginning, which shows a 

seed sprouting upward while its root pushes downward. The 

need of the Shang ruler is the unwitting catalyst which awa- 

kens the Zhou seed from dormancy. The word ‘difficulty’ 
often attaches itself to translations of Zhun, emphasizing both the vul- 
nerability of the burgeoning plant and the tremendous energy in- 
volved in that initial burst. 


220. Line 64.4: Keeping on brings good fortune; regrets gone. 
The Thunderer attacks the Guifang. 
After three years: rewards from the Great Nation (Shang). 


The Zhou were fortunate that their readiness occurred at a moment 
when the Shang needed and fostered them. The Thunderer is Duke 
Jili, forefather of King Wen. The composition of Yijing, or Zhouyi, as 
we have it, is attributed to the Duke of Zhou and King Wen. Line 64.4 
moves to Meng (4), which shows piglet falling into a trap concealed 
by trailing plants. The other side of the energy burst of the 
sprouting seed is its inexperience. Energy coupled with ig- 
norance is a dangerous combination. It requires guidance 
and the inward ability to follow guidance. 


_ 


221. Line 63.4: Plugging the leak with jacket wadding. 
All day long on guard. 


In 63.2 the vehicle lost its curtain. In 63.4 it springs a leak. The yin 
factor disintegrates, even as the yang factor pushes onward. Line 
63.4 is the bottom line of the trigram Kan, representing the bottom- 
less Deep. It corresponds to 64.1, where the little fox steps into a 
deep hole at the bottom of the River Crossing. The danger recurs in 
63.4 in a different form, as a reminder and as a warning. 
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222. Ji Ji (63) is the Already Across of the Shang, while Wei Ji (64) is 
the Not Yet Across of the Zhou. That there is a leak is because the 
Shang strength is all but played out. But the wisdom and caution to 
plug the leak is also due to the Shang. The tiny spark that is human 
wisdom, represented by the later minister, Jizi, can only delay and 
soften the inevitable by plugging holes with its rags. It cannot stop the 
ravages of Ge (49), Revolution, to which 63.4 moves. The Yijing im- 
age for Ge is of skinning or molting -- hands working on a stretched 
sheepskin. The role of human intention in the transforma- 
\ tion that is Revolution is emphasized by the image of skin- 
ning. On the other hand, the image of molting, which pre- 
dominates in the lines (49.5: changing like a tiger; 49.6: changing like 
a leopard), points to transformation as a natural process. 


223. Line 64.3: Not Yet Across. Inauspicious to march to war. 
Beneficial to cross the Great River. 


The difference between outer transformation (the course of history) 
and inner transformation is echoed in 64.3. It is seldom auspicious to 
be an unwitting tool, although in this case it seems to work out well for 
the Zhou. What is truly auspicious is to undergo inner transformation, 
which is the purpose beyond the purposes of human life. Whenever 
crossing the Great River is mentioned in Yijing it applies to some 
facet of inner transformation (see #267). 


224. Line 64.3 moves to Ding (50), Cauldron. The ding is a three-or- 

four-legged pot in which sacrificial meats were cooked and 
ig offered to the spirits. In the cooking process foods undergo 

a transformation. Flavors are distilled and blended and a 
good aroma rises to the heavens. Containing, heating, distilling, 
blending, rising are all images of a process which begins in our cen- 
tral core. It is contained by the body and suffered as old forms (be- 
liefs, habits, practices, ways of life and work) break down, mix and 
marry, until a new thing rises upward to a higher mode of life. 


225. The tuan of Ding reads: “Supremely auspicious. Blessed.” The 
word here translated as ‘supremely’ is yuan, a divinatory term used to 
express the originating power of the Center (see #265). In the cycle of 


the year, it is identified with spring. Its presence in Ding indicates the 
importance of inner transformation. In fact, in the foursome involved 
with the core lines of 63~64, both Zhun (3) and Ding (50) are “su- 
premely blessed.” Both formation and transformation are creations 
arising from Center. 


226. The time has come for the Shang to undergo inner transforma- 
tion. Ordinarily, we do not change from inside out until we have run 
out of options, if then. The shift from willing (in the sense of imposing 
our will) to willingness is like a miracle. It is a blessed release which 
for some strange reason we tend to resist with all our weakening 
Strength. Interestingly, the third line is typically associated with will in 
Yijing, and often has negative implications. The fourth line is the line 
of the heart (see line 36.4) which, while not infallible, usually repre- 
sents a first step into the realm of spirit. 


227. The foursome indicates that the only true line of development 
open to the ‘Already Across’ is that of inner transformation. At least in 
the person of Jizi, (illustrating the truth of ‘many are called, but few 
are chosen’) the Shang are able to cross the Great River. Meanwhile 
the Zhou, the ‘Not Yet Across,’ who are still at the outset of their long 
journey, move toward Ge (49), Revolution, the upheaval changing all 
things (renewing them) without really changing anything. 


228. The core lines of Ji Ji and Wei Ji exhibit the purpose of Change 
~ transformation. The foursome involved is one having as its primary 
theme from formation to transformation. The 3~4 pair is concerned 
with the difficulties and drama of formation, while the 49~50 pair 
repeats the difficulties and drama at another level of Becoming. 


229. This foursome, like others having the figure 8 movement at the 
3~4 core, but perhaps moreso as the foursome which has ‘form- 
X ation and transformation’ as its theme, shows that if forma- 
49~50 tion is yang (3), transformation must be yin (50); if formation 
is yin (4), transformation must be yang (49). It introduces the feature 

of ‘complementarity’ into the levels of Becoming. 
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53. Jian 


tuan: Gradual progress. 
Auspicious for a woman to 
marry. 
Favorable to keep on. 


53:1 
Wild swan nears the riverbank. 
Dangerous for a child. 
Words are spoken against him, 
but he comes to no harm. 


Sow 
Wild swan reaches the riverbank. 
Eat and drink joyfully, joyfully. 


LONG 
Wild swan advances across land. 
A husband marches to war and 
does not return. 
A wife conceives but does not give 
birth. 
Beneficial to fend off robbers. 


53.4 
Wild swan advances into trees. 
Perhaps it will find a perch. 
No blame. 


53:5 
Wild swan advances into the hills. 
For three years the wife cannot 
conceive. 
In the end nothing can stop her. 


53.6 
Wild swan approaches the cloud 
heights. 
Its feathers may be used in the 
sacred dance. 


54. Gui Mei 


tuan: A maiden marries. 
Moving forward brings 
misfortune. 
Nothing favorable. 


54.1 
The marrying maiden as concubine 
limps along. 
Auspicious to move forward. 


54.2 
One eye shut, taking aim. 
Favorable to remain in seclusion. 


54.3 
The marrying maiden (lady bride) 
waits for her hair to grow. 
She is sent back and replaced by a 
younger sister (concubine). 


54.4 | 
The bride postpones the wedding. 
A late marriage comes when the 
time is right. 


54.5 | 
Diyi gave his sister in marriage. 
One of the concubines was more 
beautiful than the lady bride. 
Full moon auspicious. | 


54.6 
The bride offers an empty box. 
The groom sacrifices a sheep but 
no blood flows. 
Unfavorable. 


Jian 5354 Gui Mei: 


230. The pair 53~54 occupies the same position among River Cross- 
ings as does 27-28 among Dragon Gates (see Figure 6). If 27-28, as 
Life and Death, are the primary existential expressions of Heaven and 
Earth, or Great Yang and Great Yin, then we can expect 53~54 to be 
the principal features or modes of Change. 


231. Heaven is Yang and Earth is Yin, but we noticed in their expres- 
sions a hidden reversal. Yi (27) is a yang (odd-numbered) hexagram, 
although its nucleus is Kun (2), Great Yin. Da Guo (28) is a yin (even- 
numbered) hexagram, but its nucleus is Qian (1), Great Yang. In the 
same way the yang Jian (53) has as its nucleus Wei Ji (64), Not Yet 
Across, while the yin Gui Mei (54), has as its nucleus Ji Ji (63), Al- 
ready Across. 


232. The trigram structure of Jian (53) shows a tree growing on a 
— mountain, its slow growth an indication of the all but impercep- 
—— tible rate of evolutionary change. Jian represents slow growth. 
= = The name provides another clue. Alfred Huang points out that 
the Jian is a river arising in central China (the old kingdom of Zhou). It 
begins small and gradually becomes vast as it flows eastward to the 
ocean. Jian shows on the left a vehicle with flowing water and on the 
yy) right an axe, suggesting a boat cutting through water. This 
i cy imagery points to the mode of growth and explains why the 

Changes are all but imperceptible. The mode is one of infil- 
tration, of stealth, of slow but sure penetration throughout. 


233. Finally, the imagery in the line texts of Jian tells of wild swan’s 
gradual progress from the river to the cloud heights. The name of the 
Sacred bird (either a swan or goose) is Hong. The graphic shows on 
)) TP the left flowing water, on the right a hird, and in the middle a 
( figure uniting heaven and earth. Besides referring concrete- 
—~*" ly to the bird, Hong also means: vast, far-reaching, pro- 
found, and refers to the vital principle in nature, before creation. 


In Chinese lore the swan/goose, with its long phallic neck and silky 
rounded body, is a symbol for the conjunction of opposites. It is also 
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a symbol of conjugal fidelity since it mates for life. In India it is the 
; embodiment of knowledge, the vehicle by which Brahma rises to the 
zenith. It is Hamsa, symbol of the mystic journey to the other world. 
At an earlier time the swan/goose was associated with Varuna, Lord 
of the Rivers and of the night. Varuna represents divine justice, the 
reasons surpassing understanding (the Swan Song). 


234. If Jian (53) is Change as slow growth or gradual progress, i::fil- 
trating imperceptibly at a micro or subtle level, Gui Mei (54) is the mo- 
ment when development reaches the boiling point and converts into a 
new form, as when water becomes steam. Or it can also mean to ad- 
— — vance to a certain distance, then revert to origins, as depicted 
—— inthe trigram structure: Thunder, representing the east and 
— spring, returning to the Lake, west and autumn. 


235. The first meaning (conversion to a new form) is carried in the 
name, Gui Mei, which shows a girl becoming a woman through mar- 


riage. . 
] foot advancing woman 
hand holding duster Ui not yet 


Both meanings (conversion to a new form and reversion to an earlier 

form) will be found in the line texts of Gui Mei. The destiny of the roy- 

al bride, symbolic of the Shang, begins in splendor and ends in bar- 

renness (reversion), while the destiny of the concubine, symbolic of 
the Zhou, begins handicapped and ends in splendor (conversion). 


236. Comparing the tuan of Jian and Gui Mei, the image of the Mar- 
rying Maiden appears in each but with opposite results. Jian is favor- 
| able because with Wei Ji (64), Not Yet Across, as its nucleus, it re- 
flects the destiny of the Zhou which is rising, like the moon waxing. 


Auspicious for a woman to marry. 
Favorable to keep on. 


Gui Mei is unfavorable because with Ji Ji (63), Already Across, as its 
1 nucleus, it reflects the destiny of the Shang which is declining like the 
i moon in its waning phase. 


R A maiden marries. 
Moving forward brings misfortune. 
Nothing favorable. 
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237. Wild swan’s journey begins in the river and ends in the cloud 
heights. There appears to be great distance between beginning and 
end, as indeed there is. But there is also continuity: “In my beginning 
is my end” and “In my end is my beginning.” (T.S. Eliot. “East Coker.”) 


Foursome of the boundary lines of Jian and Gui Mei: 


swan nears riverbank 53.1 > 37 ~ 38 < 546 empty box/no blood 
swan nears cloud heights 53.6 > 39 ~ 40 < 54.1 marrying maiden limps 


238. Line 53.1: Wild swan draws near the riverbank, 
Dangerous for a child. 
Words are spoken against him, 
But he comes to no harm. 


Mythic patterns are realized in historical events. Line 53.1 brings to 
mind the Birth of the Hero. The powers-that-be will try to destroy the 
child, sensing the threat he poses. But, as reflected in the move of 
53.1 to Jia Ren (37), he is protected within the bosom of the family 
which flees with him to Egypt (Jesus) or confides him to the river 
(Moses), etc. (see #209). 


239. Line 54.6: The bride offers an empty box. 
The groom sacrifices a sheep 
But no blood flows. Unfavorable. 


The child of 53.1 will eventually succeed against all odds because the 
powers-that-be have run their course and are essentially played out. 
While vulnerable, the child is new life and growth by comparison to 
the old guard of 54.6, which is hollow. Line 54.6 moves to Kui (38), 
Alienation (see #207). When 64.1 moves to Kui, it is the young who do 
not see the value of the old; when 54.6 moves to Kui, it is the old who 
fail to see the value of the young. 


240. Gui Mei speaks sometimes of the principal wife, sometimes of 
the Secondary wife or concubine. For the most part the lower trigram 
(hidden or unconscious) belongs to the concubine and the upper tri- 
gram (overt, conscious) to the bride, but with interesting invasions 
from one to the other. 
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241. Line 54.1: The marrying maiden as concubine limps along. 
Auspicious to move forward. 


Line 53.6: Wild swan approaches the cloud heights. 
Its feathers may be used in the sacred dance. 


The combination of limping and dancing in 54.1 and 53.6 raises a 
question. Is the lameness real or is it a pretense? Wouldn't the wise 
concubine hide her beauty from the eyes of her mistress? Wouldn't 
she pretend to be less than she is for her own safety? There is a se- 
cret at the heart of the mirror pair 39~40 to which 53.6 and 54.1 move. 
Otherwise, lameness/cold feet (39) and deliverance/release (40) 
would make strange bedfellows (see # 206, 210). In the final centuries 
of Shang rule, when their real power was waning and the Zhou were 
on the rise, it was necessary for the Zhou to downplay their strength. 
If, on the other hand, the lameness is real and not feigned, there is a 
sense that a handicap, physical or emotional, does not prevent one 
from reaching the cloud heights. 


Foursome of the ruling lines of Jian and Gui Mei: 


aiming with one eye 54.2 -» 51 ~ 52 < 53.5 into the hills, still for 3 years 
swan on riverbank 53.2 > 57~ 58 < 54.5 concubine most beautiful 


242. Line 53.2: Wild swan reaches the riverbank. 
Eat and drink joyfully, joyfully. 


Slow Growth or Gradual Progress moves from the river to the river- 
bank, from the watery domain to the dry land. It moves to Xun (57), 
sometimes translated as Ground. The transition from water to air is a 
major evolutionary development. Psychologically, it is also a transi- 
tion from unconsciousness to consciousness. 


243. The character for Xun is mysterious. The dictionary meanings 
% are: mild, bland, insinuating. It could refer to a gentle breeze 
or to emanations from the earth. The doubled character at 
the top may derive from an ancient character representing 
virtue, an exhalation of breath, or an aura, (Weiger, L.85). This is sup- 
ported or offered by four hands joined together, symbolizing all 


things. Xun could be the aura or especially the vibration of a being or 
an action. This interpretation takes Xun to a subtler level. Wind 
becomes all invisible emanations and resonances which take effect at 
subconscious levels, and gives new meaning to “opening to what is 
below.” As element, Xun is associated with both wind and wood. | ask 
myself why two? Is it the wind blowing through trees, the language of 
trees? Or is it the music of the earth, the voice of the flute or drum? 


244. Line 54.5: Diyi gave his sister in marriage. 
One of the concubines 
Was more beautiful than lady bride. 
Full moon auspicious. 


Diyi, the next-to-last Shang ruler, gave his sister to a Zhou lord. 


Gui Mei (54) has as its nucleus 63 (Already Across). Lady bride has 
no potential. In 54.6 she presents as her wedding gift an empty box. 
We can presume that the beautiful concubine will be a foremother of 
the soon-to-be Zhou dynasty. A full moon signifies the turn: Shang 
now wanes as Zhou rises. Line 54.5 moves to Dui (58). The Shang 
bride sinks into the lake, while the concubine rises like the moon. Dui 
shows an open, speaking mouth supported by legs. The dic- 
i tionary meanings include: joy, pleasure, and exchange. 
Shuogua, the ancient commentary on Yijing, includes sym- 
bolic meanings: the sorceress, mouth, tongue, breaking apart, and 
what may be of peculiar relevance for 53~54: Dui is the concubine. 


245. As element, Dui is a lake or marsh. Its reflective surface re- 
Ceives the face of Heaven, although Heaven's fullness may be limited 
and/or distorted by the character and size of the lake. In Later Hea- 
ven or the Inner World Arrangement of the trigrams (see #31-32), Dui 
IS Situated in the west. It receives the setting sun as it begins its night 
Sea journey of transformation. 


246. Line 53.2 shows what is happening within (internal realm of the 
lower trigram); 54.5 shows what is happening without (external realm 
of the upper trigram). Line 53.2 moves to Xun (57), while 54.5 moves 
to Dui (58). The consciousness signaled by the move to dry land co- 
Incides with the Zhou groom's noticing the beauty of the concubine. 
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247. Line 54.2: One eye shut, taking aim. 


Favorable to remain in seclusion. 


In 54.1 the concubine limps; in 54.2 she sees with one eye. What at 
first appears as a double handicap is really biding one’s time. She 
wants to remain unnoticed by the Shang bride, but plans on being 
noticed by the Zhou groom at the right moment (54.5), when the sight 
of her will strike him like a bolt of lightning. Line 54.2 moves to Zhen 
(51), Thunder. Zhen shows a cloud hanging in the sky and rain fal- 
aN ling. Beneath this is a cyclical character showing a seated 
S woman covered by an apron to conceal menses. (Compare 
to Genesis 31: 33-35.) This primitive (astrological) character 
serves as the radical in words meaning: stirring or inciting to action, 
pregnant, quickening to life, shaking, shocking, terrifying (but also 
bringing relief and aid to the distressed). 


248. Line 53.5: Wild swan advances into the hills. 
For three years the wife cannot conceive. 
In the end nothing can stop her. 


Perhaps the Shang bride must be given first chance to produce an 
heir. Meanwhile, during that grace period the concubine waits in still- 
ness, knowing that her time will come. Line 53.5 moves to Gen (52), 
Mountain. The character does not refer directly to Mountain, but to an 
effect of Mountain as a natural barrier. As Thunder shouts “Move!” 
Mountain says “Stop!” Gen depicts a person turning around, looking 

back, confronting what follows behind. By extension, it re- 

fers to deep levels of meditation: a stilling of mind and heart 

with a resultant openness to deeper and more subtle levels, 
a confrontation which the Buddha called the remembering of past 
lives. 


249. The foursome uniting the ruling lines of 53~54 is made up of the 
four remaining doubled trigrams. We have already studied the first 
two, Qian and Kun (1-2) and Kan and Li (29-30), which perform major 
roles in Yijing. While the four remaining doubled trigrams have lesser 
roles, because of their great antiquity and cosmic significance as ele- 
ments, they deserve special consideration. Their role in the process 


of Becoming, where they join the ruling lines of both 53~54 and 
17~18, is also worthy of attention. These doubled trigrams are the 
mirror pairs Zhen and Gen (51~52) and Xun and Dui (57~58). 


The two mirror pairs are in polar opposition to one another. Only in 
Yijing are the trigrams paired as mirrors. In the classic arrangements 
(Earlier and Later Heaven) no attention is given to mirroring. 


250. It has already been noted (see #16) that the Chinese names of 
the trigrams do not correspond to the element with which they are as- 
sociated. The element name is derived from the structure of the tri- 
gram, which is the most basic and unquestionable layer of Yijing, 
while the name, itself of great antiquity, may be an astrological cor- 
respondent. Our version of Yijing is a product of the astrological age, 
the age of pyramids and calendar stones, and is itself a calendar. 


251. Zhen and Gen, the Chinese names of hexagrams 51 and 52, are 
associated with the elements Thunder and Mountain respectively. 
Structurally, Thunder is understood to be a yang energy originating 

= = deep in the earth, like the rumble of an earthquake, and push- 
—— ing upward. It is not only volcanic eruption, but also the energy 
of growing plants and is associated with spring and everything arising 
from the earth. Mountain is a yang energy pushing downward. It is 
—— 9Jfavity, weight, earth become stone, metal and gem. It is con- 
~ ~ centrated rather than expansive, the bound power of the seed 
before it bursts into new life. It is silence and stillness, the quiet of 
night just before dawn, whereas Thunder is sudden and loud. Even 
though the movements are in opposite directions, the same forces 
which cause the earth to rumble and groan, explode upward and out- 
ward, also create the mountains. The elements are good illustrations 
of how the mirror pairs are opposite expressions of a single process. 


252. Xun and Dui, the Chinese names of hexagrams 57 and 58, are 
associated with the elements Wind and Lake respectively. They are 
yin energies which Open downward —— in Xun and open upward 
=- inDui. The yang energies of _— — Zhen andGen ‘push’ up- 
a ward and downward, while the yin energies of Xun and Dui 
Open’ downward and upward. In the polar relationship between 51 
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and 57,and between 52 and 58, yang will become yin and yin will be- 
come yang. A downward movement will shift to an upward move- 
ment, and vice-versa. 


253. This doubled trigram foursome as expressive of the modalities 
of Change (53~54) is most readily understood via a simple diagram 
showing both the kind of movement involved and its directionality: 
pushing versus opening; up versus down. 


Fite 
ls 
NO 


pushing up 


2 


— pushing down 
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opening down 


| 
| 
2 


opening up 
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‘Pushing up’ is yang yang; ‘pushing down’ is yang yin. ‘Opening down’ 
is yin yin; ‘opening up’ is yin yang. Put together with 53~54 at the 
ruling lines, we see the various modalities of slow growth and sudden 
conversion or reversion. 


Foursome of the core linesof Jian and Gui Mei: 
marriage postponed 54.4-> 19~20 < 53.3 swan across land, no birth 
swan in trees 53.4 33 ~34 < 54.3 bride replaced by concubine 


254. Line 53.3: Wild swan advances across land. 
A husband marches to war and does not return. 
A wife conceives but does not give birth. 
Beneficial to fend off robbers. 


Line 53.4: Wild swan advances into the trees. 
Perhaps it will find a perch. No blame. 


In the core lines, wild swan is midway through its journey from the 
river to the cloud heights, when a shadow falls over the gradual pro- 
gress. Our human journey is also characterized by doubt and 


disappointment at the midpoint. Since the middle lines are symbolic of 
the central core, the ‘midlife crisis’ may be a raw experience of the 
empty Center. It contrasts with a mystical experience of that same 
empty Center, which is sublime. The difference is not in the what of 
the experience but in the who and how of the relationship. Line 53.3 
moves to Guan (20), Contemplation, which shows on the left a heron 

and on the right an eye on two leys -- an observing person. 

iy A wading heron is able to stand perfectly still and totally 

concentrated for long moments awaiting a small fish. It tea- 
ches humankind the art of contemplation: first stillness, then observa- 
tion of what surfaces. 


255. The situation remains dubious in 53.4. Normally a swan does 
not land in a tree. Its feet are not adapted to clutching a branch. Per- 
haps this is a reminder that there is no certain resting-place in our 
outer earthly life. The point of repose is inward and Spiritual, symbol- 
ized by the cloud heights. The wild swan and human are meant to be 
‘Cloud riders’. Line 53.4 moves to Dun (33), which shows images of 
G j tracking, meat and piglet. We have already met Piglet in 
A our digression on pages 248-249. The extended meanings 

if of Dun are: to retreat, retire, hide, withdraw from worldly af- 
fairs. The move occurs at the fourth or heart line. While it can mean 
withdrawal in the literal sense, the important feature in terms of 
Change as evolutionary development is the beginning of inwardness. 
Inwardness is the true positive outcome of the midlife crisis. It is the 
birth of a true Center within to match and counterbalance the first, un- 
refined experience of the empty Center at the heart of life. 


256. Line 54.3: The marrying maiden waits for her hair to grow 
(lady bride). 
She is sent back and replaced by a younger sister 
(concubine). 


Line 54.4: The bride postpones the weddirig. 
A late marriage comes when the time is right. 


Over against the adventures of wild swan are those of lady bride and 
the concubine. But in the middle lines they switch positions. As men- 
tioned previously the lower trigram belongs to the concubine (see 
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#240) and the upper trigram to lady bride, but in the core lines lady 
bride drops down to the third line, where she asserts her will, while 
the concubine rises to the fourth line, where she shows her willing- 
ness. In line 54.3 the Shang bride is evidently less than thrilled at her 
marriage prospects. She uses a delaying tactic to put it off. Her loss is 
the gain of the concubine, who can now emerge in her beauty with- 
out fear of reprisal. Line 54.3 moves to Da Zhuang (34), Great Power. 
When a ram butts against a hedge, its horns become entangled. So 
say the lines of Da Zhuang. The concubine does not make that mis- 
take; she does not force the issue. She limps along, one eye shut, 
and awaits her moment. True power does not use force. Line 3 ex- 
Presses a secret of the martial arts: “An inferior person uses force. A 
superior person (junzi) uses to advantage what is lacking.” The gra- 
phics of Da Zhuang show a strong person and a weapon 
beside a tree trunk, indicating that the great person is 
H armed and strong as a tree. 


257. Line 54.4 continues the replacement theme, but less directly: It 
is a matter of timing. Nothing has been forced. Lady bride has not 
been cast aside: it is she who has shown reluctance. The concubine 
has not attempted to outshine her, but by the time of the wedding, 
things look different to the groom. At one time the Zhou were happy 
to serve the Shang, but now they have other ideas. They are ready to 
Step forward in their own right. Line 54.4 moves to Lin (19), Leader- 
ship. Lin shows on the left a person bowing to the ground. On the 
right another person reaches down protectively over three 
e a mouths which represent a multitude. In the present circum- 
GY! stance, the person on the left might be the concubine, the 


figure on the right could be the Zhou lord, who is beginning to see 
himself as the father of the people. 


258. Hexagrams 19 and 20 as a mirror pair differ in that Guan re- 
quires a certain distance to have the kind of view associated with far- 
Sight. Lin leans toward and looks down. It is more akin to the sense of 
touch and being in touch. But it too is vision, the kind which might be 
Called nearsight. Farsight and nearsight, having an overview and be- 
ing in touch, both are necessary to true human vision. 


259. Comparing the structures of 19 and 20, we see the activity in 
Lin (19), Approach, is down on the ground, while in Guan (20), Con- 
templation, it is up in the sky. On the other hand, Lin opens to the sky 
or Heaven, while Guan opens to the ground or Earth. Openness (yin) 
and activity (yang) nourish and validate each other. In Dun (33), Re- 
tirement, there is much heavenly activity, and less earthly involve- 
ment, but an openness to the earth. In Da Zhuang (34), Great Power, 
the impact on the things of earth is decisive, but counterbalanced by 
an openness of mind and spirit toward heaven. 


260. Dun (33) and Da Zhuang (34) contrast the way of Piglet and the 
19~20 Way of the Ram (see lines 34.3, 34.4, and 34.6). What those 

| contrasting ways are is shown in Lin (19) and Guan (20). 
33 ~ 34 Piglet is nearsighted and snuffles along-the ground; the ram 
is farsighted and uses its horns to butt against an obstacle. They re- 
volve around a Center which remains dark and impenetrable. First we 
try one, then the other, as we fumble our way through time. Wild swan 
is at the mid-point of its journey from river to cloud heights. It is in 
unfamiliar territory where it has no certain resting-place. 
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17. Sui 


tuan: Following. 
Yuan heng li zhen. 
No harm. 


Ta 
The standard is changing. 
Leaving home to interact has 
results. 


17.2 
Holding on to the child, 
Losing the man. 


i Lr 
Holding on to the man, 
Losing the child. 
Following, 
One finds what one seeks. 


17.4 
Following obtains results. 
Pushing brings misfortune. 
With true allegiance to Dao, 
How can you go wrong? 


TS 


Faithful and true in the good. 
Auspicious. 


17.6 


Taking hold; becoming involved: 


bound. 
The king makes offering on 
Qishan (Western Mountain). 


18. Gu 


tuan: Remedy. 
Yuan heng li. 
Cross the Great River 
Before jia three days, after jia 
three days. 


18.1 
Setting right what has been spoiled 
by the father. 
If a son is there, 
The sire comes to no harm. 


18.2 
Setting right what has been spoiled 
by the mother. 
Go gently. 


18.3 
Setting right what has been spoiled 
by the father. 
Some regret; no great harm. 


18.4 
Tolerating what has been spoiled by 
the father 
Leads to shame. 


18.5 
Setting right what has been spoiled 
by the father. 
Praiseworthy. 


18.6 
Not serving kings and lords. 
Serving something higher. 


Sui 17~18 Gu 


261. Of the four River Crossings, the 17~18 pair is of highest human 
interest because it has to do with the modalities of human or inner 
transformation — how we get from our alpha point to our omega point. 
At first glance Sui (17) appears to be entirely positive, while Gu (18) 
appears to be entirely negative. As it turns out, they are complemen- 
tary processes, and in the concrete reality of our circumstances one is 
not possible without the other. 


262. Sui shows a foot tracking and hands piling up meat. It is some- 
Z, times translated as the Chase or the Hunt, but more often 
LT as Following. It implies what will later be called ‘following 
a A Dao.’ The images of Hunting and Tracking provide pertinent 
clues to what it may mean to follow Dao. Tracking involves all of the 
Senses: eyes, ears, nose, hands, and feet, and sometimes taste buds 
as well. It requires a general alertness to the entirety of one’s 
Surroundings. It can also involve listening to one’s gut feelings, those 
nameless presentiments and inner warnings. Following adds yet an- 
other dimension to Tracking. It implies a commitment of the whole 
person. The focus expands from the quarry pursued to include the 
coming-into-being of the pursuer. When the notions of tracking and 
following are held together, as they are in Sui, we are also less likely 
to make the mistake of identifying following with a strictly cerebral 
endeavor, as would be the case in following a logical train of thought. 


The first verse of Laozi attacks this mistake squarely. Since Dao is 
and remains nameless, we have to come to know it in a tentative, 
groping sort of way. It is a way without a map. 


263. The trigram structure of Sui shows Thunder within the Lake. 

== Wilhelm notes that in the Inner World Arrangement, Thunder 
== stands in the east (spring, sunrise), while Lake stands in the 
“—— West (autumn, sunset). The time between sunset and sunrise 
IS night. Following is thus primarily a night activity, something which 
goes on in the depths of the unconscious heartmind. “Thus the junzi 
at nightfall goes indoors for rest and recuperation.” (From the Symbol 
Tradition, the classical commentaries on Yijing.) Wilhelm also points out 
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that the nucleus of Sui -- Xun above and Gen below (see Figure 6) -- 
form Jian (53), Slow Growth. The most important phase of following 
Dao happens at night during Sleep, when our very being takes shape 
-- when we do our growing. (See Psalm 127: “God gives to his beloved in 
their sleep.”) 


264. In the Miscellaneous Notes (also included in Wilhelm) we find 
another essential feature: “Following tolerates no old prejudices.” In 
other words, Following requires that, regardless of our learning and 
life-experiences, we must retain and use only our beginner’s mind. 
Only the ‘uncarved block’ (Laozi 15) can truly follow Dao. 


265. The importance of Sui is underlined by the presence of all four 
divinatory terms in the tuan. These are very ancient terms which pro- 
vide a fundamental orientation for the diviner. The first term, yuan, is 
most important because it Signals that the process described by the 
hexagram arises from the very origin or source of being. Wilhelm 
regularly translates these terms as (1) supreme (or sublime in the 
case of Qian and Kun), (2) success, (4) perseverance, (3) furthers. 


yuan heng li zhen 
spring summer autumn winter 
origin grow harvest divination 
supreme success advantage trial 
sublime pervade profit proof 
source increase benefit perseverance 


266. Gu (18) shows three worms in a container. Mathews’ Dictionary 
é (3475) describes the meaning: “to put all sorts of poisonous 
~ 5 insects, etc. into a vessel, cover it up and leave it for a year; 
7JTx_ the insects devour each other until only one is left, this is 
Gu.” In human terms, several small faults are ignored and covered 
up. In a neglected state they begin to fester and feed off one another, 
eventually erupting in an unexpected and violent form. The dictionary 
definition of Gu refers to insanity, chronic disease, internal 
worms, or poison. The trigram structure presents the image of 
— anill wind, stagnant and polluted, blocked by a mountain. 


Hi 


267. The tuan for Gu is as awesome as that of Sui although different- 
ly accented: 


Yuan heng li: Cross the Great River. 
Before jia three days, after Jia three days. 


Three of the four divinatory terms are there (see #265). Sui’s great- 
ness comes from its source. Gu’s lies in its outcome, where instead of 
the divinatory term Zhen, often translated as ‘persevering,’ we are 
faced with crossing the Great River — a metaphor for a great under- 
taking (see #200). What the great undertaking is in this case is clear 
from the tuan. Jia is the first of the ten Celestial Stems, cyclical signs 
marking the days of the ancient ten-day week. In its primitive sense it 
refers to a helmet and, by extension, to full armor and all hard cover- 
ings, such as the carapace of turtles or scales of crocodiles, and the 
lid covering Gu’s vessel of worms. 


268. Since Jia is the first day of the ten-day week, marking the incep- 
tion of disease (when problems are covered over), three days before 
would be Xin, the eighth day. Xin is a criminal offense which results in 
chastisement and pain. Three days after Jia would be the fourth day, 
Ding, with its graphic which depicts ‘hitting the nail on the head.’ It 
means: becoming an individual, an adult, the true person we 
have it in us to be. It also refers to a Daoist god who has 
power over demons. Perhaps there is a connection between 
becoming a true person and gaining power over personal demons. 


269. Gu, Following Dao (17) does not promise any specific outcome, 
only that we are moving with, not against, the Source. It is with our re- 
medial work, Gu (18), that we achieve our personal individuality. The 
lines of Sui show Stages in the progression of following Dao, distin- 
guishing between following the child, the man and Dao. The upper 
lines (4, 5, and 6) point toward a steady coming-into-being through 
following Dao. The lines of Gu have to do with different ways of hand- 
ling what has been Spoiled by the father and mother, according to the 
placement and character of the line within the hexagram. There is 
much more concern for what has been spoiled by the father (four 
ines) than by the mother (line two only). The sixth line of Gu marks a 
Spiritual transformation as a result of these efforts. 
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270. Sui moves forward in order to recover the deepest past. Gu 
moves backward in order to Salvage the future. Where and how do 
they come together? What seems to make best sense is to track them 
as they move in opposite directions (as polarities) in order to find the 
place where they behold one another in the mirror. 


Foursome of the boundary lines of Sui and Gu: 


involved, bound 17.6 -» 25 ~ 26 <18.1 with ason, sire unharmed 
Xx 
leave home to interact 17.1 3 45 ~ 46 <18.6 serve something higher 


271. Line 17.1: The standard is changing. 
Leaving home to interact has results. 


Line 17.1 tells of an in-between time; the old order is crumbling, and 
the new has not yet taken shape. Where is Dao? Leaving home to in- 
teract moves 17.1 to Cui (45), with its graphic image of thick, tussoc- 
PAX ky grass from which clothing is made. Its meanings include 
Assembling, Clustering, and Congregating. To find Dao we 
‘* must get into the thick of things, find and bring together what 
Suits us best. Line 17.1 is the youthful quest at the outset. The move 
to Cui requires the courage to step out of the security of the family 
Circle as well as an €agerness to explore a new world. It is em- 
powered by the realization that “the standard is changing.” New ways 
of thinking must be discovered, new adaptations made to changing 
times. Thrown into the thick of things (45), the youth is challenged at 
every level: physical, emotional, mental and spiritual. A bewildering 
variety of possibilities roils and bubbles like soup at the boil. Even- 


tually it comes together in a new blend, its vapors rising like Sheng 
(46). 


272. Line 18.1: Setting right what has been spoiled by the father. 


If a son is there, the sire comes to no harm. 


Line 18.1 is the polar Opposite of 17.1. When the old order crumbles, 
gly evident. Traditionally, the order, old or new, 


iS a yang work: the old order being attributed to the father, the new to 
the son. Changes have 


disrepute. It is the mann 


ts faults become glarin 


to be made once the old ways have fallen into 
€r of change which is in question, 


whether it is violent and destructive or more like a metamorphosis, a 
ripening, where a new phase of being emerges naturally out of the 
old. 


273. In China filial piety, extending beyond death in the faithful tend- 
ing of souls of the ancestors, is at the very heart of virtue. A loving 
son will make the necessary corrections without dishonoring the 
memory of his forebears. The good result is Da Xu (26), Great Ac- 
cumulating, to which 18.1 moves. Even though the ways of the fa- 
thers show their faults in a time of Change, a true son is not thereby 
blinded to what was good. He can make improvements without eradi- 
cating the past at a single blow. By keeping and enhancing the good, 
the course of human life and civilization becomes a true progression. 
Da Xu shows a great person and plants piled on a field 
a) (based on Alfred Huang’s interpretation) — image of a long 
past reprocessing itself into a good compost for future 
development. The trigram structure shows Heaven within Mountain, 
— Great Accumulating like a dragon hoard hidden away in the 
=— confines of a mountain. But, unlike the tales, it is made up not 
— of gold and precious gems, but of accumulated wisdom of the 
past. According to the Symbol Tradition, speaking of Da Xu, “the 
junzi, (true son in this Case) treasures the sayings and deeds of the 
past in order to strengthen his character thereby “ (Wilhelm). 


274. Line 17.6: Taking hold; becoming involved; bound. 
The King makes offering on Qishan (Western Mountain). 
(Ancestral shrine of the Zhou) 


From seeking and following Dao, one is surreptitiously caught up in it. 
Then Dao takes over, like an instinct, and guides the seeker. Trusting 
Dao and trusting one’s own impulses become synonymous. Self- 
transcendence is symbolized by the good aroma of the King’s sacri- 

fice rising to Heaven. Line 17.6 moves to Wu Wang (25), variously 
A translated: The Unexpected, Innacence, Integrity, No Er- 

B ror, Fidelity, Propriety, Without Falsehood, No Expecta- 

tions. Meditation on these meanings can result in an in- 
tuited understanding of the marvel awaiting followers of Dao. A per- 
Son reaching the level of 17.6 is not only at one with self, but is also a 
gfeat gift to the world. The very presence of such a one is like a balm. 
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| would like to add one more possible translation; spontaneity. An act 
or word is spontaneous if it is of one’s own accord. The implication is 
that to follow Dao is to find one’s own true self. 


275. Line 18.6: Not serving kings and lords. 
Serving something higher. 


Line 18.6 is a perfect match for 17.6: The Struggle of Gu (18) has 
been to set right what has been spoiled in the past, without thereby 
negating the past. An unexpected benison rewards such effort. One is 
no longer intimidated by the great ones of this world. Ghosts have 
been laid to rest, and one is free. Sui and Gu move in opposite direc- 
tions only to meet at the sixth line. Gu adds its note. The follower of 
Dao is not only at one with Self, but is also free. Line 18.6 moves to 
Sheng (46), to rise, ascend. The graphic shows ten handfuls of grain 
which have been allowed to ferment. It is a distillation pro- 
C€ss, a distillation of the essence or Spirit which ascends. 
Vapors rise to form rain-gathering clouds, which in turn 
bring relief and new life to all below. (Emphasis on fermentation, distilla- 


tion, suggested by Ritsema-Karcher, goes beyond the interpretation by 
Weiger of the rising of heaped up grain.) 


276. In some hexagrams the sixth line, which goes beyond the ruling 
(fifth) line, represents a hardening, a resistance to the demands of 
Change, going too far, or bogging down along a particular path. In 
other hexagrams it represents a mode of transcendence. Lines 17.6 
and 18.6 are both modes of transcendence, signaling the capital im- 
portance of the 17~18 pair for human Becoming. It also implies that 
human destiny is transcendence. 


277. The move from 17.1 to 45, and from 45 to 46, has the feeling of 
a natural progression. It is an unconscious or at best semi-conscious 
Process which the youth undergoes as a member of the new genera- 
tion, while the polar move from Sheng (46) to Wu Wang (25) is of an- 
other order. How does one get from being an expression of the new 
generation to the integrity, innocence of heartmind, and spontaneity 
of Wu Wang (see #302)? It is a giant step made only by the few, yet it 
is the proper progression for one who would be whole. The figure 8 
movement joining 25~26 and 45~46 suggests that a move from 46 to 


25 passes through the unnamed Center. It must be the experience of 
the Center which has such a radical transforming effect. From being 
an expression of the new mind, one returns to and reposes in begin- 
ner's mind, a kind of unbounded consciousness open to past and fu- 
ture as well as to the ‘now.’ It opens the way to 17.6, a mode of self- 
transcendence: “Taking hold; becoming involved: bound. The king 
makes offering in Qishan.” 


involved, bound 17.6 > 25 ~26 <-18.1 with a son, sire unharmed 
X 


leave home to interact 17.1 > 45~46 <18.6 serve something higher 


278. Whereas the mountain of learning (26) presses down heavily on 
the obedient son, Wu Wang (25), the mirror opposite, is the unfet- 
— tered energy of Thunder rising to Heaven. Having absorbed 
= the past as best he can, its mistakes along with its achieve- 
— ments, he will eventually shed it -- unlearn what he has ac- 
quired so laboriously -- in order to confront the future with a fresh out- 
look. He must empty his cup, like the university professor who would 
learn Zen. For the shift from 26 to 25 to be genuine, it must be a natu- 
ral progression. The weight of learning must drop away like an out- 
worn garment, or like a live seed bursting from its dead shell. 


279. From Wy Wang (25) the move is once again through the un- 
named Center to Sheng (46), which as an endpoint, having passed 
through the Center, is not the same as Sheng prior to that. In dealing 
with the movement of 17.1 on its way to 17.6, Sheng was compared 
to vapor arising from boiling soup once its ingredients have married. 
The rising of 18.1 is of a more spiritual nature, reflective of the 
mysterious Center. It finds expression in 18.6: “Not serving kings and 
lords. Serving Something higher.” The road between 18.1 and 18.6 is 
long, just as it is between 17.1 and 17.6, but through the workings of 
the foursome beginning and end are joined. 


While in the Dragon Gates the core lines always follow the figure 8 
Pattern, in the River Crossings that pattern is always found at the 
boundary lines. Only in 63~64 and 17~18 is there a figure 8 pattern 
at both core lines and boundary lines. 
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Foursome of the ruling lines of Sui and Gu: 
faithful and true 17.5 > 51~52 < 18.2 right what mother spoiled 


right what father spoiled 18.5 > 57 ~ 58 < 17.2 hold child, lose man 


280. Line 17.2: Holding on to the child, 
Losing the man. 


The child is the future, but we are warned against casting our lot so 
completely with the future that we lose the strength and proven wis- 
dom of the past. Dao, in the form of its principal exponent, Laozi, 
means the ‘ancient Child’, the past and future rolled into one. 


Man with white hair and beard Y Newborn child y 


Line 17.2 moves to Dui (58), the Lake, open to what is above (see 
#244-245, 252-253). Various translations present a variety of mean- 
ings: joy, enjoyment, blessing, opening up, speaking, pleasure, ex- 
change. The lure of the future is thrilling, alive with possibility. The fig- 
ure of the child is full of promise, when all is pure potential, and limita- 
tions to that potential have not yet come to bear. 


281. Line 18.2: Setting right what has been spoiled by the mother. 
Go gently. | 


Only line 18.2 deals with the legacy of the mother. Each of us has to 

deal at some point in life with what has been spoiled by the personal 

father and mother. It has been a major preoccupation of contempo- | 
rary psychotherapy in recent years. On a larger scale, we must deal | 
with the transpersonal father and mother. If the ‘father’ has to do with 

the old order, the ‘mother’ is our physical and psychological make-up, 

which invariably has its share of flaws. Yijing warns: “Go gently.” We 
cannot change our bodies and souls as readily, or in the same ways, 

as we change our ‘worlds.’ Line 18.2 moves to Gen (52), Mountain 

4 (see #248, 251, 253). Mountain is Earth shaped as barrier, but also as 
fortress or protection. Reaching the mountain, we hit our limits. The 
meanings of Gen provide us with pregnant hints, including defiance, 
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despair, and anger. We may be so disappointed with the self we have 
been dealt that we become destructive, refusing ourselves. On the 
other hand, Mountain represents keeping still, the practice associated 
with meditation, which may lead to profound self-knowledge and self- 
acceptance. To know and accept ourselves with all our flaws trans- 
forms our relationship to the world as well. 


282. Line 17.5: Faithful and true in the good. Auspicious. 


At this level Dao has begun to rule one’s life. As in Kakuan’s famous 
Ten Bulls, first we seek Dao. Then we begin to spot it here and there. 
The ability to recognize Dao, even in a fleeting glimpse, is great pro- 
gress. We try to catch it and put a rope around its neck, but that can- 
not be done. We cannot capture Dao. We may be allowed to take a 
brief ride, however. When we learn that mastery is out of the ques- 
tion, when we relax and let be, that is the level of the fifth line. 


283. When Dao takes over, amazing things happen. This is indicated 
in the move of line 17.5 to Zhen (51), Thunder (see #247, 251, 253). 
Some of the meanings of Zhen paint the picture: exciting, quivering, 
terrifying, astounding, trembling, vibrating, quickening. Zhen is the 
Stirring of new life deep in the bowels of the earth. Nothing is imposed 
from without. The new life rises fresh from the sea. 


284. Line 18.5: Setting right what has been spoiled by the father. 
Praiseworthy. 


Once we have acquired a feel for Dao, an ability to recognize its pre- 
sence or absence, then we are ready to make corrections. Having an 
instinct for Dao is not mastery over it, in the sense of pinning it down, 
but rather the ability to feel and follow its lead in the dance of life. Line 
18.5 moves to Thunder's opposite, Xun (57), Wind (see #242-243, 252- 
253), which has among its translations: Conformity, Bending to Enter, 
Willing Submission, Kneeling in Submission, a Waft of Air. Just as the 
trigram Dui opens to what is above, Xun opens to what is below. 
When guided by the flow of Dao, “setting right what has been spoiled 
by the father” cannot go wrong, either in terms of the correction made 
or in terms of remaining true to filial piety. 
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faithful and true 17.5 > 51 ~52 < 18.2 right what mother Spoiled 


right what father spoiled 18.5 + 57 ~58 < 17.2 hold child, lose man 


285. Unlike the boundary and core lines of 17~18, which move ina 
figure 8, in and out of the unnamed center, the ruling lines circle 
around the center. Unlike the other lines, they never progress direct- 
ly, only by moving through a series of opposites. Line 17.2, embrac- 
ing the future to the detriment of the past, matures by moving to Dui 
(58), which opens to the sky, symbol of eternal values. If pursuit of the 
future creates an acceleration of change beyond what can be readily 
supported, openness to eternal values has a steadying effect, 
producing a serenity of soul in the midst of temporal change. From 
there, the easy (Yi) move is to a mirror opposite (58->57). Most often, 
the change occurs unconsciously in the form of a ‘flip,’ as nature 
seeks the balance. Openness to what is above moves to openness to 
what is below, Xun (57), values represented by the precious but per- 
ishable things of the earth. Concern for spirituality becomes concern 
for ecology. If Dui and Xun can be held together, a wholeness accom- 
panied by energy erupting from below results (57->58). | believe it 
takes a conjunction of mirror opposites to empower polar movement, 
the long journey from 17.2 to 17.5. 


286. Line 18.2, advises us to “go gently” in dealing with the failings of 
the mother, which can be enlarged to include our shortcomings, both 
physical and emotional. It matures to Gen (52), the barrier which, hu- 
manized, implies stopping, turning, and facing what follows, what we 
never truly escape. The challenge is to acknowledge and accept the 
stuff of which we are made. If done with gentleness, that is, with love, 
an amazing reversal occurs. Gen, the Mountain pressing down, shifts 
suddenly to Zhen, the Thunder surging up. The mirror flips and a new 
energy breaks loose. The other side of righting the mother’s failings !s 
to become “faithful and true in the good” (18.2 and 17.5 are mirror Oppo- 
sites through 51~52). Furthermore, the journey from 18.2 to 17.5 ope 
the way to 18.5, righting the failings of the father. Armed with humility 
and compassion from the move of 18.2 to Gen (52), and charged by 
the tempered energy of the move of 17.5 to Zhen (51), Thunder, 
way is found to correct the mistakes of the past by something other 
than a new set of mistakes. 
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Foursome of the core lines of Sui and Gu: 


obtain results 17.4 3 ~ 4 < 18.3 right what father spoiled 
X 
hold man, lose child 17.3 > 49~50 < 18.4 tolerate what father spoiled 


287. Line 17.3: Holding on to the man, losing the child. 
Following, one tinds what one seeks. 


Opposite to the inclination to hold on to the future and lose the past, 
presented by 17.2, is that of 17.3. Here the tendency is to cling to the 
past and throw away the future. But the second line of the reading 
presents the ‘third’ thing, an option which steps beyond the dilemma. 
What we seek is not really identical with either past or future. If we are 
true to that unknown which we seek, releasing ourselves into the 
seeking as we might abandon ourselves to the current of a river, then 
we undergo metamorphosis. Line 17.3 moves to Ge (49), Revolution/ 
Molting (see #222). The serpent sheds its old skin and comes forth re- 
newed. The Man becomes the Child. 


288. Line 18.3: Setting right what has been spoiled by the father. 
Some regret; no great harm. 


Line 18.3 begins the task of correcting the old order. But the third line 
is the line of the will. It is impetuous and impatient, and often goes too 
far. Fools rush in, and 18.3 moves to Meng (4), which shows Piglet 
falling into a trap (see #220). Mistakes are made, but that is generally 
how we learn. Through the humiliation of our mistakes, we not only 
find our way, but shed the skins of self-delusion in the process. 


289. Line 17.4: Following obtains results; pushing brings misfortune. 
With true allegiance to Dao, how can you go wrong? 


The fourth line is the line of the heart. It internalizes what has been 
learned through the first three lines of the lower trigram. Regardless 
of what happens, a person who reaches the level of 17.4 has meee ° 
Success of life and is equipped with essential knowledge, the ‘how to 
and ‘how not to’ of a truly human life. Line 17.4 moves to Zhu 
with its graphic image of a tender plant sprouting its first leaves, 
its roots reach deep into the ground (see #219). 


n (3), 
while 
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290. Line 18.4: Tolerating what has been spoiled by the father. 
Leads to shame. 


Line 18.4 brings out the weakness of the heart. Lin, translated here as 
‘shame,’ means literally to be stingy or close-fisted. The fist closes 
around a dirty little secret. What may be disguised as a kind of mis- 
placed or misguided filial piety shuts out the light of day and resists 
the flow of Dao. The solution to 18.4 is found in its move to Ding (50), 
the sacred vessel (see #224-225). Instead of hiding what has been 
spoiled by the father, hold it in the vessel of the soul. Let it cook slow- 
ly and transform of its own accord. Some things, poisonous and bitter 
in their raw state, add virtue to the blend when cooked gently. Good 
comes out of evil. 


291. The core foursome has as its central theme formation (3~4) and 
transformation (49~50), which we have met before in Ji Ji and Wei Ji 
(63~64) (see #226-229). It may be fruitful to compare the two instan- 
3~ 4 ces. While 63~64 shows the process of formation and trans- 

X formation occuring in an historical event of archetypal signifi- 
49~50 cance, 17~18 shows the same process as an internal dy- 
namic. In general, at the core, where one River Crossing operates 
consciously, the other operates unconsciously; where one is active, 
the other is passive; where one is formative, the other is transforma- 
tive. 


obtain results 17.4 3 ~ 4 < 18.3 right what father spoiled 
Xx 
hold man, lose child 17.3 > 49~50 < 18.4 tolerate what father spoiled 


292. Looking at the foursome, we see that where there is a cross- 
over of polar opposites, the energies move in a figure 8 pattern rather 
than a circle. Also, there is no direct route between 17.3 and 17.4, or 
18.3 and 18.4. For instance, a move from 17.3 to 17.4 involves sev- 
eral steps. First, 17.3 must ripen to Ge (49), Revolution/Molting — not 
an easy task for one clinging to the past, symbolized by the man. Se- 
cond, Ge (49) must revert to Meng (4). The revolutionary becomes 
once again the young fool. Third, the young fool embraces Zhun (3), 
the Sprout, its mirror opposite. When mirror opposites combine, we 
find a limited realization of wholeness (in an aspect of what it means 
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to be human). Here it would amount to understanding that the recur- 
rence of youthful folly (4), in itself shaming, has as its deeper conse- 
quence a recurrence of youth itself (3), a kind of rejuvenation. Only 
then are we in a position to reach a moment of enlightenment of mind 
and (especially) heart, which is a glimpse of Dao (17.4). 


293. The path from 18.3 to 18.4 is muddier, since both have a bit of 
the ‘damned if you do, damned if you don’t’ quality about them. Line 
18.3 takes action, but with a willfulness untempered by wisdom; 18.4 
refrains from action and suffers shame. Both need the transformation 
represented by 49~50. The excessiveness of 18.3 causes a revolu- 
tion outwardly and a molting inwardly, while the inaction of 18.4 with 
its consequent shame plunges one directly into the soup. The mo- 
ment of grace occurs when the disruptions of Ge (49) are perceived 
not as chaos and destruction, but as the soup bubbling, mixing and 
blending into something tastier and more digestible. 


294. In the realm of Being and Non-Being (Dragon Gates), the figure 
8 at the core lines points to the ‘location’ of the unnamed Center and 
explains why it is referred to as ‘The Center.’ The implication is that 
the transcendent source is present at the heart of all things in both 
their being and their non-being. In the realm of Becoming (River 
Crossings), the figure 8 at the boundary lines indicates that the mys- 
terious Center is experienced by transient beings as the source of 
transformation in their process of coming-to-be and ceasing-to-be. 


295. The special case of 63~64 and 17~18 following the figure 8 pat- 
3 ~ 4 tern at core lines as well as boundary lines is due to the very 

x nature of the foursome they share. It is all about dynamics of 
49~50 formation and transformation, the work of the Center. As a 
result human history (63~64) and the individual life quest (17~18) ac- 
quire extraordinary significance as revelations of the transcendent 
source. 
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11. Tai 


tuan: The small departs; 
the great approaches. 


La Fe 
Thatch-grass is pulled up 
by the roots. 
Moving forward brings good 
fortune. 


AtoZ 
Embrace the wasteland. 
Crossing the River, not swept 
away. Though friends are lost, 
Find the middle way. 


11.3 
No plain without a slope, 

No going forth without return. 
No harm to one who perseveres in 
adversity. 

Through acceptance find blessing. 


11.4 
Fluttering, fluttering down. 
Not wealthy, not admonishing the 
neighbors. 
Guileless and sincere. 


‘11-5 
Diyi gives his daughter in marriage 
And riches besides. 
Supreme good fortune. 


11.6 
Castle wall falls into the moat. 
Do not field an army. 
From the capitol comes a 
command to halt. 


Keeping on will lead to humiliation. 


12. FI 


tuan: The great departs; 
the small approaches. 


124 
Thatch-grass is pulled up 
by the roots. 

Staying as one is brings good 
fortune. 


12.2 
Embrace your inheritance. 
The ordinary person gets along. The 
extraordinary person is blocked. 


12.3 
Embrace shame. 


12.4 
It is the will of Heaven; no fault. 
Like minds work together and 
prosper. 


12.5 
“What if it should fail, what if it 
should fail?” 
Firmly bound to the mulberry tree. 


12.6 
The blockage is overthrown. 
Blocked at first, afterward joy. 
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296. The hexagram pair11~12 is made up of the same elements as t 

1-2 (Heaven and Earth), yet it is a River Crossing, not a Dragon Gate. > 
It is a humanization of the cosmic powers, Qian and Kun. The 17=18 x 
pair, nade up of the same elements as 27-28 (Mountain, Lake, Thun- Pe 
der, and Wind), is a humanization of Yi and Da Guo. 4 
297. Hexagrams 1 and 2 are pure forms, homogeneous throughout, _" 
while 11 and 12 are composite, mixed realities. The trigram structure < 
of Tai shows Heaven and Earth uniting. Heaven below rises upward; > 

Earth above sinks downward. The trigram structure of Pi shows Hea- » 
ven above, rising upward while Earth below sinks downward as they by, 
move ever farther apart. Heaven and Earth are mysterious powers. be 
We can explore them endlessly, but never arrive at full comprehen- yy, 
sion. We are free to use them, but cannot obtain mastery over them. 2 
298. Tai shows a person taken by the water in flood, hands reach- * 
ing. Or, it can refer to the river itself, wide spreading, fast- y 

1)) Y flowing. It represents a time of sweeping change. Things are 

i moving at an exciting pace and we are caught up in the flow. < . 
Pi shows a mouth below a bird, wings spread, ready to take flight, a 2 
character in itself meaning ‘no.’ It is the opposite of Tai. Eve- % 

rything has come to a stop; there is no way out. It is an ex- R 

il perience of ‘stuckness’. The contrast is shown in their tuan: yy 

& 
Tai: The small departs, the great approaches. re 

Pi: The great departs, the small approaches. 

299. Sui (17) and Gu (18) are about what we can do to further our b, 
own transformation. Tai (11) and Pi (12) are about what we must un- = 
dergo to be transformed. They are about our relationship to what is “* 
beyond control, whether we are caught in a fast-moving river or stuck Zs 
in a backwater. The circumstances of Tai and Pi may be beyond our B 


control, but we are not altogether helpless. If we cannot change the 
circumstances, we can change ourselves in terms of how we relate to cf 


such circumstances. 
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300. An essential feature of Yijing is that nothing remains the same. 
Whatever the circumstances, in time they will change. Knowing this 
grants hope to one stuck in Pi and wisdom to one flowing in Tai. The 
Taiji symbol illustrates the continual movement whereby ex- 
tremes not only touch, but shift into one another. The line 
texts exhibit that same gradual shift, showing at each stage 
how we can relate according to the iullness of our humanity. 


Foursome of the boundary lines of Tai and Pi 


stay as is 12.1 25 ~26 < 11.6 wall falls into moat 
X 
blockage overthrown 12.6 > 45~46 < 11.1 moving forward 


301. Line 11.1: Thatch-grass is pulled up by the roots. 
Moving forward brings good fortune. 


Line 12.1: Thatch-grass is pulled up by the roots. 
Staying as one is brings good fortune. 


The readings for the first lines of Tai and Pi are the same, yet oppo- 
site. Pulling up grass by the roots is a Chinese metaphor for opening 
and emptying the heartmind. In circumstances beyond control we are 
best served by emptying our minds of desires, preconceptions, and 
old ways of thinking. It is a matter of learning to go with the flow, let- 
ting it carry us, or to stay put in the backwater, falling back, as Yijing 
Says, upon our inner resources to find a way through the difficulties. 


302. It is remarkable that the same modus operandi works in oppo- 
site circumstances. | believe it tells us that ‘beginner's mind’ is some- 
thing more and deeper than an attitude adopted for a particular pur- 
pose. Beginner's mind is true mind, not a special condition of mind 
but an expression of the human essence. In the circumstances of Tai, 
where things are moving like the currents of a river in flood, begin- 
ner's mind rides the current effortlessly. Line 11.1 moves to Sheng 
(46), which means to rise, ascend or be promoted. The image is of 
heaped up grain which, as it begins to ferment, sends up fumes (see 
#275). In the circumstances of Pi, where there is an experience of 
Sstuckness, blockage or stagnation, beginner's mind does not waste 
energy berating its reduced circumstances, but pokes around like the 


ground bird, finding a world in a grain of sand. It is in fact the reduced 
circumstances which enable beginner's mind to flower into Wu Wang 
(25), the innocence, spontaneity and integrity which make great crea- 
tivity possible (see #274). Too many options can have a bewildering 
effect; when options are few, imagination finds a way. 


303. Line 11.6: Castle wall falls back into the moat. 
Do not field an army. 
From the capitol comes a command to halt. 
Keeping on will lead to humiliation. 


At the sixth lines Tai becomes Pi and Pi becomes Tai. In 11.6, the 
castle wall which had been the strength and protection of Tai has now 
become blockage. Yijing advises against fighting the situation, which 
would only lead to further destruction and humiliation. Where does 
the command to halt come from? Hyper-literally, “from the self region 
(zi yi), the will of God or destiny (gao ming) is announced.” (Mathews’ 
Chinese-English Dictionary (1943), #6960, 3037, 3287, 4537). The task of 
11.6 is to listen to that deepest self while moving to Da Xu (26), Great 
Accumulation (see # 273). The accumulated wisdom of the past 
speaks to the heart and warns against over-reaching. 


304. By contrast, 12.6 reads: 


The blockage is overthrown. 
Blocked at first, afterward joy. 


While the castle wall is both protection and blockage, Enlightenment 
is the shedding of a protective shell when it is no longer needed, and 
becomes instead an impediment. As an experience, enlightenment is 
both liberating and terrifying. Line 11.6 knows the terror, while 12.6 
discovers the joy. Lines 11.6 and 12.6 are polar opposites by way of 
the opposites to which they move. The same is true for 11.1 and 12.1. 
What do the lines tell us about the nature of polar opposition? What 
do they tell us about the nature of enlightenment? “Les extrémités se 
touchent,‘ according to the French. The complementarity of the 
Opposites points toward a wholeness which nature both desires and 
realizes. Enlightenment is wholeness made conscious, while the 
foursome in its entirety is a form of wholeness made visible. 
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305. The members of the foursome, Clustering (45) and Rising (46) 
sound like chemical reactions, while Innocence, Integrity (25) and 
Great Accumulating (26), in the sense of Great Learning, sound like 
accomplishments of soul. Is another feature of polarity a distinction/ 


connection between reality planes? 


306. The foursome joining the extremities of both 11~12 and 17~18 
has to do with the modalities of human transformation, whether pow- 
ered by forces from within (17~18) or without (11~12) (see #291). The 
1215 25~ 26 «116 difference in arrangement is that ofa hori- 
x zontal flip, indicating a mirror relationship 
126-—> 45~46 —11.1 at the boundary lines (see Figure 5). For in- 
stance, when 12.1 moves to 25, it represents 
17.6 > 25~26 «18.1 aconscious and willing laying aside of our 
=e as ere own heartmind in order to be led by some- 
“thing higher. Meanwhile, the correspondent to 
12.1, which is 18.1, moves to 26, the mirror opposite. The young son 
trusts the wisdom of the fathers, while 11.6 has the maturity to realize 
that he is no better than his fathers; that he too must taste failure. 


Foursome of the ruling lines of Tai and Pi: 


bao cheng 
marriage 11.5— 5~ 6 «12.2 (embrace inheritance) 


bound to mulberry 12.5 35 ~ 36 < 11.2 bao huang 
(embrace wasteland) 


307. Line 11.2: Bao huang. 
Crossing the River, not swept away. 
Though friends are lost, find the middle way. 
Line 12.2: Bao cheng. 
The ordinary person gets along. 
The extraordinary person is blocked. 


In both 11.2 and 12.2 the key word is bao, which shows a fetus 
in the womb and means: to embrace, encompass, enfold, hold, id 
contain. Along with the open, empty heartmind of 11.1 and j bodes tcl 
a major clue to coping with circumstances beyond control. Together, 
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the two great clues are the very opposites of denial. They demon- 
strate the way of Great Yin, which coincides with the bottom lines of 
the lower trigram. 


One way of understanding the hexagram is to associate its two 
lower lines with Earth (yin), its two middle lines with humanity, 
and its two upper lines with Heaven (yang). 


308. The advice of 11.2 is to bao huang. Huang shows plants de- 

y 7 stroyed by flood, negative consequences of a time of great 
change, symbolized by fast flowing waters. The dictionary 
tells of wild, barren, uncultivated land, but also refers to great, 

extensive reaches. What does it mean to bao huang? Whincup says 
that it is one of the most disputed phrases in Yijing. Some of the vari- 
ous translations are: encompassing the waters, encompassing empti- 
ness, encompassing the ends of the earth, embracing wasteland, 
bearing with the uncultivated, floating on a big gourd, etc. Each trans- 
lation has merit. Which we choose depends upon the nature of the 
inquiry and our own personal resonances. Line 11.2 moves to Ming Yi 
(36) (see #216). 


309. Bao huang confers wisdom in intoxicating circumstances. Real- 
izing that times of sweeping change have devastating consequences, 
being alert and sympathetic to those consequences, containing them, 
prevents us from being swept along with the tide. Friends may be lost 
(swept away), but by containing both the good and the bad, a middle 
way may be found. 


310. The advice of 12.2 is to bao cheng. Cheng shows two hands 
Ss making a presentation and receiving an inheritance. Its 
y meaning approaches the advice to the junzi to fall back on 
v7 Our inner worth. When, outwardly, we are blocked at every 
turn, we can find a way through inwardly by drawing upon the entire- 
ty of our inheritance. Line 12.2 moves to Song (6) (see #217). 


311. Another possible interpretation of 12.2 is that in times of Pi, one 
is forced to fall back on ordinariness, one’s basic humanity, when ex- 
tras, such as wealth, talent, education, and status count for nothing. 
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312. Line 11.5: Diyi gives his daughter in marriage 
And riches besides. Supreme good fortune. 


Line 11.5 returns to the events which serve as archetypes of Becom- 
ing for the Zhou. Diyi, the next-to-last Shang ruler, by giving a female 
relative (probably not an actual daughter or sister) in marriage to the 
Zhou leader, ennobles the Zhou, who become wealthy and powerful 
thereby. On the other hand, the happy circumstance lends a certain 
fixity to the destiny of the Zhou, and begins a move toward Pi (12). 
Line 11.5 moves to Xu (5) (see #214). 


313. Line 12.5: Fortunate blockage. The junzi emerges. 
“What if it should fail, what if it should fail?” 
Firmly bound to the mulberry tree. 


Line 12.5 shows Pi in its shift toward Tai. Standstill is giving way and 
an opportunity for greatness recurs. The turn is made at the fifth line, 
the middle and ruling line of Pi (12), where yang is at its strongest. It 
corresponds to 11.2, its mirror opposite via the foursome. The block- 
age has been fortunate because it has forced those trapped in it to 
delve into and develop their basic human resources (inheritance and 
‘ordinariness’), rather than relying upon their more ephemeral ‘extras’. 
When the tide changes there is uncertainty, but Yijing advises them to 
tie their hopes to the mulberry tree, a symbol of enduring strength. 
The silkworm transforms mulberry leaves into a delicate but uncom- 
monly strong, luxurious thread — a fitting symbol for greatness spun 
out of the strength of the ordinary. Line 12.5 moves to Jin (35) (see 
#213). 


314. When we study the lines in terms of the foursome joining them, 
other levels of meaning and further connections become clear. Lines 
2 and 5 of 11~12 are joined by the same foursome uniting 2 and 5 of 
63.2 5~ 6 «645 §63=64. Comparing the two, notice the differ- 
| ence: What happens in the second lines of 
64.2 > 35~36 <« 63.5 63~64 parallels what happens in the fifth lines 
of 11~12, as represented by the 5-35 polarity. 
Bee rs 6 < 12.2 Generally speaking, it means that what oc- 
curs in a hidden, inward way in 63~64 (loss of 
veil, wheels drag) occurs overtly in 11=12 


12.5 35~36 <—11.2 


(marriage, bound to mulberry). What occurs in the fifth lines of 63~64 
parallels what occurs in the second lines of 11~12, as represented by 
the 6-36 polarity, which means that what occurs outwardly in 63~64 
(ox sacrifice, perseverance) parallels what happens inwardly in 11=12 
(embrace wasteland, embrace inheritance). 


315. A feature of the foursome shared by 11=12 and 63=64 is that 
while the 5-35 polarity is bright and happy, the 6-36 polarity is dark 
and contentious. This contrast can be seen in the images found in the 
graphics for the hexagrams. Xu (5) pictures the roots of small plants 
waiting for rain (see #214). Xu is an active waiting, a hope, an await- 
ing, and a close attention to the natural process. Jin (35) shows birds 
pecking happily as the sun rises (see #213). By contrast, Song (6) 
shows words spoken, making the private public, causing division (see 
#217), and Ming Yi (36) shows barbarians with bows, shooting down 
the sun and moon, creating darkness (see #216). 


316. Yijing knows that it is same sun which rises (35) and sets (36), 
and that the heartmind which practices a kind of global attentiveness, 
trusting the natural process (5), is the same heartmind which makes 
fine distinctions and leaves no stone unturned (6). Nevertheless, they 
represent contrary moments or phases within a single whole. 


bao cheng 
marriage 115— 5~ 6 < 12.2 (embrace inheritance) 


bound to mulberry 12.5 > 35 ~ 36 < 11.2 bao huang 
(embrace wasteland) 


317. The movement is circular by means of the foursome. Line TalcZ: 
embraces the wasteland by a sensitive awareness of all that is lost in 
times of sweeping change. Darkening of the Light (36), to which 11.2 
moves, comes in realizing that the best of times is also the worst of 
times. Even so, sunset (36) is followed by sunrise (35). If 11.2 can 
hold the opposites together, not allowing one to cancel the other, a 
shift of planes occurs (35->5). The sunrise occurs inwardly with a re- 
birth of hope, expectancy, and careful attention to small signs of new 
life. Line 12.2 embraces the totality of personal inheritance, both good 
and bad. Though not an easy task, if accomplished, it empowers us 
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to brave conflict (6) in the outer world. A willingness to fight is bal- 

anced by an ability to wait, hope, and pay close attention (5) to the 

other. Self-acceptance grounds the ability to accept others, which in 
turn changes the world, creating a new dawn (35). 


318. As ruling lines are never connected by the figure 8 movement, 
there is no direct experience of the Center here, however uncon- 
scious. The movement is one of circumambulation, a holy movement 
(toward wholeness), repeating as it does the way of Earth (see #71). 

i While the figure 8 pattern, passing through the Center, seems to have 
as its general purpose transformation, the circular pattern with its 
clockwise and counterclockwise directions seems to point to evolution 
and devolution within a form. 


Foursome of the core lines of Tai and Pi: 
acceptance 11.3 > ‘i ~ - < 12.4 no fault 


embrace shame 12.3 33 ~ 34 < 11.4 fluttering down 


y 319. Line 11.3: No plain without a slope, 
No going forth without return. 
No harm to one who perseveres in adversity. 
Through acceptance find blessing. 


Line 12.3: Bao xiu: Embrace shame. 


The shift from Tai to Pi and from Pi to Tai begins in the core lines. It is 
, the first intimation that a situation which could be described as “flow- 
ing” is coming to a halt, or that a blockage is beginning to dislodge. In 
11.3, the active Tai is called upon to accept the inevitable, while in 
12.3 the passive Pi is called upon to embrace its shame. The third 
lines move to Lin (19) and Dun (33) (see #255, 257, 258-260). 


i 320. Xiu, the Chinese word for shame, shows a hand offering a lamb 
or sheep in reparation for a wrong committed, indicating that 
fl the way to embrace shame is to atone for it. In the circum- 
stances of Pi, shame is not for a wrong committed but for an 
inability to overcome the standstill by effort of will. The advice to “em- 
brace shame” may strike some as a rather sick reaction to 
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circumstances beyond our control. The confusion is due to the diffi- 
culty in sorting out what is and is not within the range of our power or 
right, and then in accepting our limited self. Perhaps a better or more 
modern translation of Bao xiu would be ‘embrace the limit’ or ‘em- 
brace the limited self.’ 


321. Line 11.4: Fluttering, fluttering down. 
Not wealthy, not admonishing the neighbors. 
Guileless and sincere. 


The fourth line is the line of the heart. Once self-will has been trans- 
formed into willingness through awareness and acceptance of limita- 
tions, the heart is free. It is as though a weight has been lifted and the 
elusive secret of happiness has been found. One can fall with the 
gracefulness of an autumn leaf. With line 4 we enter the yin phase of 
Tai (Kun forms the upper trigram); the movement shifts from up to 
down, and from activity to receptivity. Line 11.4 moves to Da Zhuang 
(34) (see #256, 260). 


322. Line 12.4: It is the will of Heaven, no fault. 
Like minds work together and prosper. 


Meanwhile, at 12.4 Pi moves from a yin to a yang phase (Qian forms 
the upper trigram). Willingness to accept the limited self frees one 
from interiorizing blame for what is beyond control, whereas an inflat- 
ed notion of self carries with it a crushing burden of responsibility. Or- 
dinary people, thus liberated, are able to work together to make the 
best of their circumstances. Moves to Guan (20) (see #254, 258-260). 


323. Embracing shame or embracing the limited self (12.3) leads to a 
period of retirement or withdrawal (33), a time of reassessment. Self- 
deflation is also liberation. One is free to be what one is, no longer 
obliged to be what one is not. It is a moment of freedom and discov- 
ery of precious treasures concealed in ordinariness. Ordinariness em- 
braced in retirement flips over to Da Zhuang (34), Great Power. On 
the one hand, removal of illusion and delusion at 12.3 rules out the 
mistake of overreaching, so that what strength one does have may be 
used to advantage. On the other hand, once the bubble of the 
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grandiose self has burst, one’s limited assets are seen with new eyes 
of appreciation (34->20), discovering them as it were for the first time. 
Such is the journey from 12.3 to 12.4. 


acceptance 11.3 19~20 < 12.4 no fault 
embrace shame 12.3 33~34 < 11.4 fluttering down 


324. Realizing that all good things must come to an end and making 
peace with it through acceptance is the task of 11.3. Whereas 12.3 
had to come to grips with the lowly, 11.3 must find the right approach 
to what is higher than self. Lin (19), to which 11.3 moves, shows a 
humble servant bowing before the master, who in turn leans down 
toward the prostrate servant. “Through acceptance find blessing.” 
What 11.3 is really accepting is Dao, the way of the Changes. It leads 
in turn to farsightedness (20), which empowers one beyond the con- 
straint of circumstances (20->34), so that 11.4 can “flutter down” in 
complete harmony with the moment. 


325. The same foursome is shared by the core lines of 53~54 and 
41525-4819 11=12 which, structurally, mirror one another, 
the result of a horizontal flip. But to study the 
12.3 33~ 34 <11.4 circulatory movement within the structure 
grants a deepened understanding of the mir- 
54.4-» 19~ 20 < 53.3 roring process. While undertaken explicitly 
ee only in this final foursome, it applies in every 
53.4» 33~ 34 < 54.3 case where there is a shared foursome. 
326. The circulation at the core of 53~54 begins grandly with farsight 
(20) and great power (34) and moves to a humble situation of retire- 
ment (33) in which nearsightedness and being in touch (19) are culti- 
vated. It follows the normal progress of human life, where the active 
years associated with middle life are followed by a time of withdrawal 
into the wilderness for contemplation and self-transformation in the el- 
der years. The circulation at the core of 11~12 is extraordinary rather 
than ordinary. The transformation precedes the exercise of power and 
the vision. It is the way of the junzi, whose sympathy toward the 
ordinary purifies both vision and deed. 
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LV. 
Fi gures 


Figure 1. Domains in the Traditional Sequence 


Dragon domain River domain 
1-2 
3~4 
5~6 
7~8 
9 ~10 
11~12 
Being/Nonbeing 13 ~14 Becoming 
15 ~16 
17~18 
19 ~ 20 
21 ~ 22 
23 ~ 24 
25 ~ 26 
27 — 28 
29 - 30 
31 ~ 32 
33 ~ 34 
35 ~ 36 
37 ~ 38 
39 ~ 40 
41 ~ 42 
Being/Nonbeing 43 ~ 44 Becoming 
45 ~ 46 
47 ~ 48 
49 ~ 50 
51 ~ 52 
53 ~ 54 
55 ~ 56 
57 ~ 58 
59 ~ 60 
61-62 
63 ~ 64 


The hexagrams divide evenly (32 and 32) between domains. 


Following the proposed division of the sequence into two unequal parts 
(1-28; 29-64), note that the Dragon Gates and River Crossings are 
evenly distributed between them: 2 and 2 in each. 
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Figure 2. Alternate Arrangements of the Hexagrams 
(keeping traditional numbering for comparison). 


2a. Shao Yung Arrangement 


7) 

a = 

25 | 3 S 

S$ 3 S$ @ § 2 & 

2 23 8 20 16 35 45 12 earth beneath 


15 52 39 53 62 56 31 33 mountain 
7 4 29 59 40 64 47 6 water 

46 18 48 57 32 50 28 44 wind 

24 27 3 42 51 21 #17 25 _ thunder 

36 22 63 37 55 30 49 13 fire 

19 41 60 61 54 38 58 10 lake 


11 26 5 9 34 14 43 1 heaven 


Shao Yung (1011-1077) reveals his Daoist affinities by beginning with 
the Earth hexagram and culminating with Heaven, as well as by organt- 
zing his arrangement in terms of the lower trigram. 

The doubled trigrams form a diagonal connecting Earth and Heaven. 


and yin, but of downward-moving 


The trigram order is not that of yan 
: an (heaven, fire, thun- 


(earth, water, wind, mountain,) and upward-moving 
der, lake). They are also related as polar opposites. 


2b. Mawangdui (Silk) Arrangement 


30 


oY 6 


43 


14 


35 


20 


38 


61 


13. 25 
22 -2t 
63——3 
40 55 
36 24 
49 17 
64 21 
59 37 


44 


18 


48 


32 


46 


28 


50 


42 


heaven above 


mountain 


water 


thunder 


earth 


lake 


fire 


wind 


¢ Inthe Mawangdui manuscript (Silk), discovered in 1973 in the tomb of Li 
Cang, Lord of Diu (Hunan), d. 168 BCE, the ordering principles are: 


* the upper trigram: remains constant in each line while the lower 
trigrams fluctuate. 


* yang before yin: variations of yang (upper) trigrams precede 


those of yin (lower). 


* the doubled trigrams: begin each line. 


* polar opposites (heaven—earth, mountain—lake, fire—water, 
thunder—wind) in the sequence within a line. 


* the yin-yang polar ordering is somewhat obscured by the 
decision to begin each line with the doubled trigram. 


¢ Both arrangements give prima 
whole. Neither arrangement giv 


cy to the trigram over the hexagram as a 
es any consideration to mirror opposition. 


e In both arrangements a Dragon Gate and a River Crossing appear in 


each line. 
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Figure 3. Dragon Gates through the Changes 


16> 43-23 
15 14- 8 
14> 9-16 
1.3— 10-15 
12> 13- 7 
1.1 44-24 


29.6 > 59-55 
2955 7-13 
29.4 > 47-22 


29.3 48-21 


29.2 8-14 


< 2.6 
< 2.5 
<24 
< 2.3 
< 2.2 
<« 2.1 


< 30.6 
< 30.5 
< 30.4 
< 30.3 
< 30.2 


29.1 > 60-56 < 30.1 


16> 4 
15-5 1 
14> 

1.3—- 1 
12> 1 
1.15 4 


Between polar Dragon Gates, e.g: 1— 
one another, e.g: 1.1-2.1, 1.22.2, ete. 
polar relationship of the hexagrams to which they change. 


1.6 —> 43-23 
15> 14- 8 
14> 9-16 
1.3— 10-15 
12> 13- 7 
1.1 44-24 
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276-5 
27.5 > 
274 
27.3 > 
27.2 
27.1-> 


61.6 > 
61.5 > 
61.45 
61.35 
61.2 > 
61.1> 


3 
4 


9 
0 
3 


4 


2, the respective lines are polar to 
This conclusion is based on the 


<—26 
<2 20 
<24 
2.3 
<= 2.2 
4224 


24-44 < 286 
42-32 < 28.5 
21-48 < 284 
22-47 < 28.3 
41-31 < 28.2 
23 — 43 < 28.1 


60-56 < 62.6 
41-31 < 62.5 
10-15 <« 62.4 
9-16 <« 623 
42 —32 <« 62.2 
59-55 < 62.1 


Because of the hexagrams to which they change, we may conclude that 
within a Dragon Gate, lines 1 and 6, 2 and 5, 3 and 4 are mirrors, e.g: 


Figure 4. River Crossings through the Changes 


63.6 > 37~38 < 64.1 53.6 > 39~40 < 54.1 ; 
63.5 36~35 < 64.2 53.5 52~51 <« 54.2 > 
63.4 49~50 < 64.3 53.4 33~34 < 543 “¢ 
63.35 3~ 4 <644 53.3 20~19 <« 544 Ps 
63.25 5= 6 «645 53.2 > 57 ~58 < 54.5 b : 
63.1 39~40 < 64.6 53.1 37~38 <« 546 S 
4 
17.6— 25~26 < 18.1 11.6— 26~25 < 12.1 _ 
17.5 — 51~52 <« 18.2 1155 5= 6 «122 
1745 3~ 4< 183 11.44 34~33 < 12.3 Pe, 
17.3 49~50 < 18.4 11.3 19~20 <« 12.4 ¢ 
17.2 58~57 <« 18.5 11.25 36=35 <« 12.5 le. 
17.15 45~46 < 186 11.1> 46~45 <« 126 », | 
& 
e _ River Crossings may be presented as mirrors or as poles, e.g: £. 
63.6 > 37-40 < 64.6 
63.5— 36- 6 <« 64.5 


63.4 49- 4 <644 C. 
63.3 3-50 < 64.3 : 
63.2 5-35 < 64.2 % 
63.1 39-38 < 64.1 


as compared to the above 
e Preference is given to mirror opposition, as in the Sequence (see #25- 


26), since inversion is more immediate and unavoidable, whereas the 
polar relationship presents itself as a goal (see #72-77). be 
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Figure 5. Foursomes as they relate to Dragon Gates 


14> 9 ~10 < 1.3 61.33 9~10 «614 
X horizontal flip x. 

2.3315 ~16 «24 62.4 15~16 <« 623 
2272 7~ 8<25 29.55 7 ~ 8 «292 
| | vert./houiz. flip [Asi 
1.23 13~14 «1.5 30.5 13~14 « 30.2 
2.6 > 23~24 < 2.1 27.1 > 23 ~24 < 276 

| vert./horiz. flip a 
16—> 43~44 < 1.1 28.1 > 43 ~44 <« 286 
274 21~22 < 27.3 30.3 21~22 « 304 
X vertical flip X 
28.3 > 47~48 < 28.4 29.4 > 47~ 48 < 29.3 
28.2 > 31~32 < 28.5 62.5 > 31~32 <« 62.2 
horizontal flip 
27.2 41~42 <« 27.5 61.55 41~42 «61.2 
30.6 > 55~56 < 30.1 62.1 > 55~56 <« 62.6 
| | horizontal flip | | 
29.6 > 59~60 < 29.1 61.1 > 59~60 <« 61.6 


e The twelve foursomes are shared (six and six) either by two Dragon 
Gates or two River Crossings. The sharing arises from a connection between 
Dragon Gates or River Crossings at a particular line set: boundary lines (1 
and 6), ruling lines (2 and 5), or core lines (3 and 4). The nature of the con- 
nection is discovered by comparing the placement of lines vis-a-vis the four- 
some between odd-numbered hexagrams, e.g. 1.4 and 61.4, and between 
even-numbered hexagrams, e.g. 2.3 and 62.3. 


e A horizontal flip indicates a mirroring relationship, as is shown by the 
hexagrams to which the respective lines move, e.g. 4.4 9 and 61.47 10. 
Since hexagrams 9 and 10 are mirror opposites, the lines which move to 
them can be said to be in a mirror relationship as well. 


eA vertical or vertical/horizontal flip results in mirror-polar opposition. i 
instance, the connection between 63.6 and 53.6 requires that 63.6 Lyi 
through both mirror opposites (37~ 38) to the polar opposite (39) to reac 
53.6. The connection between 11.2 and 63.2 can only be made if 11.2 wee 
through both mirror opposites (36~ 35) to its polar opposite (5) to bard ak 
The same journey must be made to join the boundary lines (63.1 and 63.6) 
ruling lines (11.2 and 11.5) within the individual hexagram. 
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and River Crossings 


63.6 > 37 ~ 38 < 64.1 53.1—> 37~38 <« 546 
xX vertical flip X 
63.1 > 39~40 <« 64.6 53.6 > 39~40 < 54.1 
63.2> 5~ 6 « 64.5 1155 5~6< 122 
ee vert./horiz. flip oe 
64.2 > 35 ~ 36 < 63.5 12.5 35~36 < 11.2 
63.35 3 ~ 4<«644 1745 3~ 4< 183 
X vertical flip X 
63.4 > 49~50 <« 64.3 17.3— 49~ 50 < 184 
54.2 51~52 <« 53.5 17.5 51~52 <18.2 
| | horizontal flip | | 
53.2 > 57~58 <« 54.5 18.5 —> 57~58 <17.2 
54.4 19~20 <« 53.3 11.3— 19~20 <12.4 
| horizontal flip | 
53.4 > 33 ~ 34 <« 54.3 12.3— 33 ~34 «11.4 
12.1 25~26 <11.6 17.6 > 25~26 <18.1 
Xx horizontal flip xX 
12.6—> 45~46 < 11.1 17.1—> 45~46 <18.6 


e The vertical flip is as complex as the vertical/horizontal flip because it al- 
ways involves the figure 8 movement. Only two foursomes involving the fig- 
9~10 25~26 ure 8 movement enjoy the simplicity of the horizontal 
x x flip. As a result, there are six shared foursomes which 
15~16 45 ~ 46 produce mirroring relationships, and six which produce 
mirror-polar relationships. They are equally divided be- 
tween Dragon Gates and River Crossings. 


¢ The crossover X seems to represent a closer unity and/or a more thor- 
oughgoing change than the parallels | |, since it passes through the Center 
and involves a change from yin to yang. In Dragon Gates the crossover oc- 
curs always and only at the core lines, demonstrating a preoccupation with 
and an emerging from and returning to the Center. In River Crossings the 
crossover occurs always at the boundary lines, indicating a preoccupation 
with beginnings and endings. It also occurs at the core lines in two cases 
(17~18, 63~64), suggesting that these pairs are important not only for an 
understanding of Change (Becoming), but also for our mode of relationship to 
Center (Being/Non-being). 
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Figure 6. Nuclear Hexagrams 


e The nuclear hexagram is an expansion of the inner lines (5—4—3 over 4— 
3-2) of a given hexagram. 


e All hexagrams find their ultimate nucleus in 1-2 or 63-64. The complete 
nuclear analysis demonstrates that Yijing gives equal weight to the for- 
ces of Being/ Non-Being (1-2) anc Becoming (63-64) in the process of 
Change. 


e The role of the nucleus is to move the hexagram from within in the direc- 
tion of its complementary opposite. 


e The primary expressions of 63~64 are found in the first part of the se- 
quence (11~12 and 17~18), while the primary expressions of 1-2 are in 
the second part (29-30 and 61-62). The mediating nuclei are located in 
the same part as their ultimate nuclei (27-28 and 53~54). The placement 
brings about both balance and union between the parts. 


Figure 7. Complete Nuclear Relationships 
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